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This booklet is a clear explanation of the whole 
doctrine of marriage—its institution by God, 
unity, indissolubility, conjugal fidelity, the Sac- 
ramental quality, the graces, the attacks on 
marriage, trial and companionate marriage, the 
abuses, eugenics, the sacredness of life, mixed 
marriage, divorce, remedies for evils, etc. 
as 


The booklet is written in question and answer 
form; its 77 pages are based on the Encyclical, 
Casti Connubii, of Pius XI. 


A study of this catechism offers the first and 
finest. preparation for marriage, and it should 
be placed in the hands of every young person 
contemplating this important step in life. 

. 


A best seller in parish book racks 
A splendid text for college religion 
classes. 


Preachers will find materials for whole courses 
of lectures. Pastors will find it indispensable as 
a small textbook for the instruction of young 
couples. 


Single copy, by mail 27¢ 
100 copies, $18.00 
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Freperic Frans is a pseudonym. He might as well be 
called Frederic Legion, because he speaks for those un- 
sung millions of men who are not news, who contribute 
nothing to history but fine Christian families, supported 
by honest, useful work. He is the man chosen by 
America to speak for the fathers in Family Week, and 
he chooses as his subject the encouragement, strength 
and wisdom gained by parents through Family Retreats. 

. JoHN CracraFt is one of the many fathers now in 
1A who are buying homes and have other fixed obliga- 
tions, such as life insurance, which the thoughtful young 
father assumes for the protection of his family. His 
account of laws for relief from such obligations illus- 
trates what the American government, during war time, 
is doing for the preservation of the family. . . . CHARLES 
KEENAN, S.J., examines this institution that all the fuss 
is about—the family—from the viewpoint of its necessity 
in society and history. Father Keenan, Managing Editor 
of America, was born in Ireland in a Scotch-Irish family, 
which may. explain why he believes the family is not 
only a bulwark of democracy but a center of social 
training in which friction wears away many sharp 
edges. .. . Harotp J. LAWLer is a student at de la Salle 
Institute, Chicago. . . . JOHN LAFARGE, AMerica’s Execu- 
tive Editor, asks whether Charles DeGaulle is France’s 
man of the age or only her man of the hour. . . . HarRoLp 
C. Garprner, Literary Editor, who also directs the Tal- 
bot Club, the senior-age group of the Pro Parvulis Book 
Club, and acts in an advisory capacity for the Catholic 
Book of the Month Club, essays to show what place 
family reading can play in fostering the spirit of rever- 
ence that is the goal of National Family Week. 
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COMMENT ON THE WEEK 











A Bell for D-Day. A doctor writes to the New York 
Times, an Episcopalian bishop on Long Island ad- 
dresses his clergy, a Unitarian War Council in Bos- 
ton drafts a resolution; and all ask for the same 
thing—that America make D-Day a day of prayer. 
When at last the solemn news is broadcast to the 
world that the Allies’ soldiers are storming the 
beachheads of Europe, then should the bells call 
every American to his church, there to ask God’s 
blessing upon the most momentous enterprise of 
centuries, to ask God’s protection for our brothers 
and fathers and friends, to ask God’s grace for the 
countless ones who will find their death on the 
bloody shores. “In God we trust” is stamped on 
our coins and written into our national anthem. 
Our leaders have never been ashamed to acknowl- 
edge publicly—even while they extol our unsur- 
passed ability in production and the unquestioned 
heroism of our fighting men—that our ultimate 
strength is in God. It might be argued that this has 
often been lip service to a tradition; but the fact 
still remains that, through our President and many 
of our public men, America as a nation has pro- 
claimed that our help is in the name of the Lord. 
We Catholics should not be behindhand in doing 
our share to assure God’s blessing on our arms in 
this great and solemn moment of our country’s 
history. 


The King-Stimson Statements. The unprecedented 
50,000-word report of the Commander in Chief of 
the United States Fleet was like an elegant ribbon 
tied around substantial goods already wrapped for 
delivery to the American public and labeled: 
“Achievements of the U. S. Navy.” Piecemeal, the 
confidence of the people in the prowess of their 
Navy has been gradually restored. This confidence 
has now been clinched formally by the account of 
Admiral King. Far behind is that day when the 
Hawaii radio euphemistically reported that “Jap- 
anese planes appeared over Pearl Harbor this 
morning.” The King report seemed to be the Navy’s 
answer to Secretary Stimson’s plea for unity, de- 
livered at the closing meeting of the American 
Society of Newspaper Editors on the previous day, 
April 22. For Secretary Stimson, the dangers of 
defeat come not from our weakness, but from the 
disunity which nullifies strength. He included in 
his definition of disunity the following varieties: 
division among our armed forces themselves; divi- 
sion between the armed forces and the civilian 
population; division between ourselves and our 
Allies. Division among the armed forces is an un- 
likely prospect, as the present tendency is toward 
a unified command. The resurgence of Navy 
prowess has certainly brought the Home Front 
closer to the Fleet. But the real threat to unity 


lies in the relation of the Allies to one another. 
The only realistic hope of the Nazis is for division 
among the United Nations. Out of this division 
they plan to gain a compromise peace which may 
leave in the German soil the seeds of future wars. 
Secretary Stimson well knows that the best plans 
count for nothing when undermined by suspicion, 
jealousy, ambition, selfishness. Not only the Ameri- 
can Society of Newspaper Editors should keep this 
in mind, but every American; and especially in 
this year, when the elections will offer a tempta- 
tion to pull out all the usual political stops. This 
is a time that calls for statesmen looking to the 
next generation rather than politicians looking to 
the next election. 


Strike Against WLB. When the bargaining contract 
between the United Retail, Wholesale and Depart- 
ment Store Employes (CIO) and Montgomery 
Ward’s Chicago headquarters expired last De- 
cember, the Company, contending that the Union 
no longer represented a majority of its employes, 
refused to renew the agreement. The Union, bound 
by a no-strike pledge, immediately appealed to the 
War Labor Board. After considering the evidence, 
the Board conceded that some doubt existed as to 
whether or not the Retail Clerks had a majority 
in the plant and gave the Union thirty days to 
petition the National Labor Relations Board for 
an election. Pending the result of the balloting, the 
old contract was to remain in force. This decision 
the Union agreed to obey, but the Company, whose 
President Sewell Avery has never recognized the 
Government’s authority to settle wartime labor- 
management controversies, flatly refused. The re- 
sult, after a three-months’ wait, was a strike which 
WLB tacitly permitted to go on and which ended 
only last week when Mr. Roosevelt ordered both 
parties to abide by the WLB decision. The Union 
at once complied, but reminded the President that 
“this strike was provoked by the Company’s ar- 
rogant refusal to comply with the directive of the 
War Labor Board and its consistent acts of brazen 
disregard of the most elementary rights of Ameri- 
can workers.” Mr. Avery, again denying the legality 
of the WLB order and supported by his Board of 
Directors, chose to continue his defiance of the 
Government. With the existence of WLB in the 
balance, as well as the maintenance of orderly in- 
dustrial relations, the President used the big stick 
of his wartime powers and ordered Secretary of 
Commerce Jones to take over the Company; which 
was done, with assistance from the Army, on April 
26. This, in brief outline, is the story of Mr. Avery’s 
long-smoldering, one-man strike against the Gov- 
ernment. Without prejudice to his right to appeal 
to the Courts, the opinion may be expressed that 
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the nation at war is fortunate that there are not 
many Sewell Averys among American industrial- 
ists. 


Religious Book Week. Coinciding very nicely with 
National Family Week, Religious Book Week is 
again brought to our attention, sponsored by rep- 
resentatives of the three major religious bodies. 
As in years past, a committee of each faith has 
selected a list of the books, both on the adult and 
juvenile level, which best interpret the spirit and 
achievements of the respective creeds. The list 
selected for Catholics is representative and inter- 
esting; and certainly one splendid way of observing 
National Family Week would be to resolve to start 
some family religious reading. This suggestion ob- 
viously ties in with the ideals discussed in this 
week’s articles and editorial, and is a sample of 
the many means we have at hand to deepen family 
life. The National Conference of Christians and 
Jews, which has sponsored the Week, will provide 
a booklet listing the recommended volumes. They 
and al] who shared in the work, as well as those 
who will profit by the reading, deserve sincere 
thanks for this effort to awaken spiritual values 
in the home. 


italian Cabinet. There does not seem to be any gen- 
eral satisfaction with Badoglio’s new cabinet. The 
Socialists are dissatisfied, though a Socialist has 
gone into the Government as Minister of Labor. 
The Christian Democrats are giving very reluctant 
support, though they have won the post of Min- 
ister of the Interior. Count Carlo Sforza, in spite 
of the assurance and the fanfare with which he 
returned from years of exile in the United States, 
seems to be a back number. From this side of the 
water, patching together the meager scraps of in- 
formation available, it begins to look as though 
the Communists, with Togliatti in command, are 
at the moment the best organized, most articulate, 
unified and satisfied group in the new alignment. 
At first the Communists both in Italy and abroad 
took a very vociferous lead in refusing to have any- 
thing at all to do with the Badoglio government. 
All other anti-Fascists groups joined enthusiastical- 
ly in the boycott. Suddenly came the Russian re- 
cegnition of the Badoglio government, and the re- 
turn of the exiled Italian Communist, apparently 
with orders from Moscow to collaborate. The Com- 
munists shifted ground overnight. The other groups 
for a short space held firm, but, fearing a new 
Badoglio-Communist combine, they slowly and re- 
luctantly agreed to collaborate. Their capitulation 
was made easier when the King promised to re- 
sign with the fall of Rome. The struggle is on for 
the political control of Italy. For a long time to 
come Italian leaders will have to pick an extremely 
difficult course between too quickly converted ex- 
Fascists and a well organized, articulate group of 
Communists who receive their orders directly from 


Moscow. 


Smith Committee on Stabilization. The report on 
the Office of Price Administration and the War 
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Labor Board, submitted to the House by its Com- 
mittee on the Investigation of Executive Agencies, 
is distinguished neither by understanding nor ob- 
jectivity. According to Representatives John J. 
Delaney, of New York, and Jerry Voorhis, of Cali- 
fornia, who joined in submitting a minority report, 
the Committee made practically no effort to dis- 
cover whether the objectives of the stabilization 
program were being achieved or not. On the con- 
trary, testimony was confined almost exclusively 
to groups complaining of some OPA regulation or 
other. The result of this biased approach is pretty 
much what might be expected. The recommenda- 
tions of the Committee reveal little comprehension 
of the critical importance of the price stabilization 
program or of the difficult administrative problems 
it involves. Indeed, these proposals would result, if 
Congress were to accept them, in undermining the 
nation’s fight against inflation. But happily there 
is little likelihood that the Senate, regardless of 
what the House may do, will accept the damaging 
revisions in the Emergency Price Control and 
Wage Stabilization Acts which this Report de- 
mands. After all, even if Co Howard 
Smith, of Virginia, Chairman of the House Com- 
mittee on Executive Agencies, does not realize it, 
there is a limit beyond which anti-labor and anti- 
Administration forces cannot in the present cir- 
cumstance safely go. In the matter of economic 
stabilization, which is essential to the welfare of 


’ the country, that limit has by this time been 


reached. 


Lovers’ Meetings. Absence may truly make the 
heart grow fonder, yet one expert, Eduard C. 
Lindeman, professor of Social Philosophy at the 
New York School of Social Science, maintains that 
seven out of ten war marriages are headed for 
trouble. His estimate may not be too high. What 
too many young people, starry-eyed at the altar, 
fail to appreciate is that every marriage is headed 
for trouble. “Your future,” the Church tells them 
on their wedding day, “with its hopes and disap- 
pointments, its successes and its failures, its pleas- 
ures and its pains, its joys and its sorrows, is hid- 
den from your eyes. You know that these elements 
are mingled in every life and are to be expected in 
your own.” With all the love in the world, mar- 
riage, still means trouble, worry, work, suffering, 
responsibility; but all the work and suffering do 
not mean unhappiness if marriage is based on real 
love, on sacrifice, on a desire to fulfil a grand voca- 
tion in life. Even with this spirit, however, young 
people, married and almost immediately separated, 
will not find it easy to resume married life as soon 
as the war ends. The separation of war creates 
unusual difficulties even for families well estab- 
lished before the war broke out. An article in this 
issue tells of special one-day Retreats for husbands 
and wives together. We can think of no better way 
of resuming married life after the war than by a 
day of thought and prayer together, with a re- 
newal of marriage ideals and marriage vows, a 
reconsecration to love and sacrifice. It would be a 
splendid thing if we were prepared just as soon as 























the war ends to offer the opportunity of a family 
Retreat to all husbands and wives now separated 
by war. 


Two Fearsome Words. A prominent woman’s week- 
ly, advertising its wares that have, allegedly, bet- 
tered woman’s lot, introduced its spread thus: 
“Woman’s Two Most Feared Words—Cancer and 
Childbirth.” Such a juxtaposition of ideas is mate- 
rialistic and untrue, and serves to keep alive a 
psychology toward marriage and the home that 
is infinitely dangerous to the family. It is mate- 
rialistic because it reduces the result of married 
love to the plane of diseased tissue; the infant in 
the womb and the malignant growth both become 
unwanted and feared parasites. From this horrible 
view, getting rid of both of them is exactly on the 
same plane. It is untrue, because of the safeguards 
to modern childbirth, as explained in the words of 
an authority, Edmund F. Daley, M.D., writing in 
the N.C.W.C. booklet, The Family Today: 
The medical profession has devoted much time to 
the education of the laywoman in regard to the 
safe and relatively comfortable course of pregnancy 
and labor. . . . The normal woman takes her preg- 
nancy in stride . . . her sense of well-being un- 
doubtedly allays the fears of labor so frightening 
to the expectant mother of past generations. 


It keeps alive a dangerous attitude, because it 
makes motherhood out to be an abnormal thing. 
The highest and loveliest blossoming of woman’s 
natural development, for which God and nature and 
all her instincts intend her, becomes a burden, not 
a joy and a privilege. From such advertisements 
and from the mentality they betray and foster, 
America’s young womanhood draws poison, not 
strength and hope. 


Collége et Famille. Six Catholic colleges of Canada 
have begun a program of collaboration for the 
interests of the family and the home which is a 
novel and far-seeing development of the parent- 
teacher idea. Five times a year they will publish 
the magazine, Collége et Famille, wherein the 
teachers will talk of their ideals, their purposes 
and methods, the principles of Christian education, 
and wherein the parents of the students will be 
free to respond, to suggest and criticize, telling 
whether they feel that the educators are attain- 
ing those ideals, whether there are ways for a more 
immediate and intelligent cooperation on the part 
of parents, and so on. The second issue is at hand 
and, apart from the articles by the professors, one 
is really struck by the keenness of the parents’ 
approach. One couple discusses “Politeness Is Born 
at Home” (La politesse nait au foyer), and sug- 
gests how the school may underline this truth; a 
mother pleads for “A School for Husbands” 
(L’Ecole des Maris), with some caustic and wince- 
producing remarks on male selfishness, which she 
suggests the schools might correct. This is re- 
sponded to, gratefully and wisely, by a teacher. 
This is a fresh venture in relating the school more 
closely to the home, and deserves both praise and 
thoughtful consideration among us. 


UNDERSCORINGS 


HIS Holiness, Pope Pius XII, appeals to all Ordi- 
naries of Dioceses for prayers to the Blessed Virgin 
during the month of May, for the needs of human- 
ity and the conclusion of a world peace based upon 
justice and charity. 

>In a striking pastoral letter, the Archbishop of 
Bogota in Colombia, Most Rev. Ismael Perdomo, 
applies the social teaching of the Church as a rem- 
edy to the current economic situation “which could 
become even worse after the war ends.” After a 
review of the situation, the pastoral reaches sev- 
eral conclusions on a just wage and social justice. 
Among them are these four: 

1. Social justice, as its name implies, is not the same 
thing as charity. Social justice makes the pay- 
ment of a just wage obligatory. 

2. Providence intended the goods of creation for all, 
and intended that the worker should derive his 
subsistence from these. 

3. The honest worker should be enabled to earn his 
living and to establish a patrimony for his family. 

4. To monopolize property and to amass immense 
fortunes without regard for the obligation of 
providing work for the workman or of creating 
enterprises providing occupation for the workers 
at a family wage, is not right; because these 
properties, which God has given and which are 
supposed to be acquired justly, are freighted by 
Providence with the obligation of consideration 
for the livelihood of fellow men by means of 
providing employment for them. 

>» Religious News Service notes that the Catholic 
University of Peiping in China, conducted by the 
Society of the Divine Word, has been closed, by 
order of the Japanese occupation authorities. 
>For the new Orthodox Theological Institute, 
shortly to be opened in Moscow, an extensive cur- 
riculum for the training of Orthodox clergymen 
has been prepared, according to an article written 
by Archbishop Grigori of Saratov and Stalingrad 
for the bulletin of the Soviet Embassy in Wash- 
ington. Opening of the Institute will mark the first 
theological instruction in Russia since 1917. 

> A resolution of the National Catholic Educa- 
tional Association, meeting in Atlantic City, op- 
posed Federal interference in education. The con- 
vention noted “with real concern” the tendency of 
the Federal Government to become more active in 
the field of education. The resolution continued: 

This national interest does not justify the assump- 

tion on the part of any Federal Agency of authority 

to control and direct the purposes and processes of 

American schools or to interfere with their admin- 

istration. 

No people can long remain free once it loses con- 
trol of its schools. The American tradition of local 
responsibility for education is a sacred heritage. We 
compromise with it or permit it to be frittered away 
at our peril as free men. 

> Rural life institutes will be held in fifty-two 
localities in the country during the next four 
months under the auspices of the National Cath- 
olic Rural Life Conference, according to N.C.W.C. 
>In Madison, Wisconsin, Circuit Judge Alvin C. 
Reis ruled that the worldwide St. Vincent de Paul 
Society had been illegally taxed by the city, be- 
cause its action is totally a matter of charity. 
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THE NATION AT WAR 


THE week ending April 24 has seen several im- 
portant developments in the conduct of the war. 

Perhaps the most important one has been the 
new offensive launched by General MacArthur’s 
forces against Japanese possessions in New Guinea. 
Previous military operations have been in the east- 
ern part of this huge island which, after Australia, 
is the largest in the world. 

The west half of New Guinea was, prior to the 
war, part of the Netherlands East Indies. It has 
been in Japanese possession for two years. Since 
the interior is mostly mountain and jungle, the 
occupying forces have been distributed in a thin 
line along the coast. 

General MacArthur’s plan was to land west of 
the Japanese at two of their posts just inside the 
boundary of the Dutch area. The Allies have an 
overwhelming air and naval superiority, which en- 
ables invasions to be made when and where de- 
sired. In this case areas were selected where little 
opposition was to be expected. The invading forces 
got ashore. 

Their mission now is to close in on the Japanese 
to the eastward, who are also being attacked by 
American and Australian troops moving along the 
coast from the east toward the west. It is hoped 
that the Japs between the two Allied commands 
moving towards each other will be caught or de- 
stroyed. 

An important announcement was made in New 
York on the 24th, when the Commandant of the 
Marine Corps, Lieut. General Vandegrift, an- 
nounced that the route to Tokyo would be by way 
of the Carolines, Marianas and Ladrone Islands. 
This is the shortest and most direct route from 
bases now in Allied hands. If bombing of Japan and 
the destruction of Japanese cities—which seems 
to be the public desire—is the main objective, the 
route selected should bring this about much sooner 
than an advance by other routes. 

Japan has expected to be bombed. For some time 
preparations to meet this probability have been 
under way. These include movement of the gov- 
ernment away from Tokyo and establishment of 
war industries in Manchukuo and China. Much has 
already been accomplished in this direction. 

The Japanese invasion of Manipur in India seems 
to have been stopped. The British have relieved 
their previously encircled garrison at Kohima. It 
now remains to drive the enemy back into Burma, 
whence the invaders came. 

The war in Russia is temporarily at a standstill. 
The annual melting of snow has resulted in turning 
small streams into torrents. Moscow states that it 
will be a month before it becomes practicable to 
renew offensive operations on the northern part of 
the front. 

In the meantime, the only major activity is the 
prosecution of the siege of Sevastopol. This is being 
vigorously pushed. Incidentally, the recovery of 
the Crimea is of considerable economic benefit, for 
this is a land of fruit and farms. 

CoL. CONRAD H. LANZA 
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WASHINGTON FRONT 


THERE are two of Washington's historic mansions 
just opposite the State Department on “The Ave- 
nue.” They have been recently renovated and are 
called the Blair House and the Blair-Lee House. 
Passing by, one can always see strollers glancing 
curiously up at the windows on the chance that 
some distinguished visitor may be caught glancing 
pensively across the way, for these are the two 
houses where the Government boards crowned 
heads and Presidents and Prime Ministers. It was 
there that Premier Molotov was hidden when he 
was here. 

At this writing, the visiting celebrity is Prime 
Minister Curtin of Australia. He is on his way to a 
momentous meeting in London of the heads of the 
nations of the British Commonwealth, or—as Mr. 
Churchill still anachronistically calls it—the Brit- 
ish Empire. It is not impossible that revolutionary 
changes may come from that meeting. 

Washington did not miss the meaning of the fact 
that Mr. Curtin came here first to see our Presi- 
dent before he went on to London to see Churchill. 
It is not forgotten that he made a speech some 
time ago in which he seemed to express a feeling 
that Australia is closer to the United States in 
interest and future policy than it is to the British 
Parliament. Along with New Zealand, it does not 
forget that it was the American, not the British, 
Navy that stopped the Japanese tide southward. 
There is a community of interest in the Pacific be- 
tween these three countries and Canada which 
makes Westminster seem pretty for away. 

But while this community of interest is largely 
political, that between the actual Pacific nations 
and Great Britain is both political and economic. 
And here is the rub. Is Mr. Churchill going to pro- 
pose to the assembled Prime Ministers that a new 
and tighter system of Imperial preference be 
adopted now as a postwar policy and thus serve 
notice that an economic war between the British 
Commonwealth and the United States will be the 
program after the peace? 

There are several indications from his recent 
speeches that he has this in mind. Washington also 
has the definite impression these days that he is 
not going to have his way with at least three of 
the Commonwealth’s nations. The Dominions, as 


- they used to be called, seem much more interna- 


tional-minded than the Prime Minister, and expect 
to find much support among the Laborites and 
liberal Conservatives in England. 

There is every evidence, however, that Britain 
is going to conduct her industry on a monopoly 
basis, with the Government playing a large part in 
direction and management. It is highly probable 
that the visiting Prime Ministers will be presented 
with-a cartel scheme linking the whole Common- 
wealth in a solid economic whole. This matter is of 
the greatest importance to the United States as 
well, for feelers are already out here offering a 
place to our big industry in the system, and this 
may be an issue in our politics. 

WILFRID PARSONS 




















SANCTIFY THE FAMILY 
BY THE FAMILY RETREAT 
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MANY years ago, much against my will and merely 
to quiet a friend who had me pestered almost to 
distraction, I made my first Retreat. Since that 
time I have been making one almost every year, 
and I very much fear that I in turn have become 
the kind of Retreat pest my friend was. Frankly, I 
am a Retreat fan and, fortunately for peace in the 
home, my wife is, too. Until recently, I used to go 
off once a year to a Retreat house for men, get my 
soul scrubbed, my ideals polished, my living lights 
focused, and come home looking like a helicopter. 
About once a year my wife would go off to a Re- 
treat house for women, get her soul scrubbed, etc., 
(though it needed less soap than mine), and come 
home with dozens of new resolutions and new ideas 
that we should put into practice at once. 

Unfortunately we could never make our Retreats 
come off on the same weekend. While I was off on 
mine, my wife would be more than busy at home, 
scrubbing other things than souls, cooking, clean- 
ing and the like. I usually blew in from the Retreat 
just at the time that she would be washing the 
Sunday supper dishes. Full of enthusiasm, I would 
immediately put on surplice and stole, you might 
say (my wife did once), and begin playing Retreat 
Master for the whole family. Looking up from a 
soapy kitchen-sink, my wife once stopped me short 
by asking: “Did the good Father by any chance 
say anything about helping with the dishes?” 

He had said nothing, I assured her as I thumbed 
through my voluminous Retreat notes, about such 
mundane things as dirty dishes. One word led to 
another and, before I knew it, I was on the defen- 
sive. I was reminded that the last time my wife 
came home from a Retreat, I was deep in a com- 
parative study of reports on the Fordham-Tennes- 
see game as found in different Sunday papers. It 
seems that my dear wife began to bombard me 
with enthusiastic Retreat suggestions, to which my 
enthusiastic response was no more than a series of 
grunts, adroitly spaced to coincide with my wife’s 
pauses for breath. Still on the defensive, I found 
myself wearing a kitchen-apron instead of a stole, 
with a towel in my hands, and then I really dis- 
covered something: that as a background for sym- 
pathetic and serious discussion, there is nothing in 
the world quite like a spot of cooperative dishwash- 
ing. Just as the last dish was being put away, both 
of us came out with the same wish phrased in the 
same terms: “Wouldn’t it be wonderful if we could 
make our Retreats together!” 





The idea was bothering me the next time I was 
on Retreat. I found, to my surprise, that it was 
bothering others, too. This was a smail Retreat 
and, on the afternoon of the second day, the Re- 
treat director proposed a round-table discussion on 
family life. It turned out to be a good, practical 
discussion. We all took part in it, but over and over 
again someone would say: “That’s a good idea, but 
I'll have to talk it over with the wife. You see, 
Father, she’s not making this Retreat and I won't 
be able to get the idea across as attractively as it 
can be put in Retreat.” Finally I got up courage 
enough to blurt out: “Say, Father, why can’t hus- 
bands and wives make a Retreat together?” 

The others chimed in with an echo of my why, 
and I was afraid I was putting the priest on the 
spot. That is where the surprise came in. He looked 
at us as though he himself had just done some- 
thing wonderful, grinned and said: “Why not?” It 
seems that he had been thinking over the same 
idea and had just been waiting for a chance to try 
it out. In a few minutes eleven of us had promised 
to be his “guinea pigs,”’ a date was set and we all 
went home to invite our wives to attend a one-day 
Retreat with us on a Sunday in March a little over 
a year ago. 

Now, let us not get technical. For the time being 
we are calling these Sundays together Family Re- 
treats, and have tentatively grouped ourselves into 
what we call the Family Retreat Association. We 
know that one day does not make a Retreat, but 
we shall have to use the word until a better one 
comes along. To quote from our director’s first 
monthly letter: 


I’m not at all satisfied with the name Family Re- 
treat Association. The Family part is okay. Some 
people claim that we should say Parents’ Retreat, 
but I think we'll keep the family in the title, and 
some time in the near future we'll have the thing 
running so perfectly that you'll be able to bring the 
children along with you on Retreat. If necessary, 
we'll form a special organization to take care of 
them for the day. We may even reach a stage where 
we can have one priest running a Retreat for the 
parents, and another running one for the older chil- 
dren, and a nursery group taking care of the younger 
ones, all on the same day, in the same place. That’s 
for the future. We’re not ready for that yet. 


So, I do not care what you call it. The point is, 
eleven couples met at eight-thirty on a Sunday 
morning in March a year ago for a family day of 
Retreat. We were a bit scared. We were not quite 
sure that the thing would work. If a discussion 
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arose, would the priest take the part of the hus- 
bands or the wives? Then, too, the group varied in 
age. There were some young couples married not 
more than six months, some of us older ones (our 
wives won't like that) with five or six children, and 
the others somewhere in between. We have not yet 
decided whether it is better to have a group all the 
same age or of mixed ages. When the group is 
mixed, the younger couples can profit very much 
from the experience of the older ones, and the 
older ones can grow romantic again and nostalgi- 
cally young from watching the younger ones. If 
the group is all of one age, then the problems are 
more of a kind. However we are still experimenting 
with both, and in a few years, maybe, we shall 
know the answer. 

Anyhow, we met at eight-thirty in a large con- 
ference room. On the tables were books and book- 
lets and pamphlets dealing with marriage, mar- 
riage problems, training of children and the like. 
There were samples of books for younger children 
and older ones, books and pamplets on the Mass, 
popular booklets on child psychology. The only 
trouble was that we did not have time in the course 
of an extremely busy day to read fully even one 
pamphlet. Maybe that was not a problem. A few 
of us talked it over and decided that it was just the 
priest’s way of getting us to say: “Do you mind if 
I take this home with me?” or “Where can I buy 
this book?” 

We began with a forty or forty-five minute prep- 
aration for Mass. That sounds long? Maybe, but it 
was so good that now we “pioneers” insist that 
every family Retreat should begin that way. In just 
a few Retreats we have learned to answer practi- 
cally all the prayers of the Mass, even though most 
of us never knew Latin. We recite the prayers of 
the Offertory out loud and we feel that we are 
taking a closer part in the Mass. I myself used to 
be an altar boy and I wanted to serve the Mass, but 
the director almost blew me out of the sacristy. 
“This is a family Retreat,” he said. “Get back to 
your wife and offer your Mass with her.” During 
the Mass I do not think that there were a couple 
present who were not reliving the Mass of their 
wedding day. 

Naturally, at the end of Mass—it was almost ten 
o’clock—we were wondering about breakfast. We 
did not have to wonder long. A group of college 
girls had been recruited to do the cooking and the 
dishwashing, and they have very generously and 
very cheerfully insisted on making this their con- 
tribution to the family Retreat movement. 

At eleven o’clock we had a conference, almost 
an hour long—a simple, homely, deep thing on the 
vocation of marriage, the meaning of married love 
and the ideals of married life. At the end of it, the 
priest said to us: “Okay, now, you just stay here 
in the chapel for five minutes and think it over. 
Even talk it over, if you wish.” At twelve-thirty we 
had another conference, this time on the Holy Sac- 
rifice of the Mass. You see, we are trying to make 
the Mass the basis of our family life. We feel by 
this time that if others are going to take up the 
same movement, they, too, must get a deep family 
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love of the Mass; so, if we were to draw up 
permanent schedule for these retreats, by unani- 
mous consent we should insist that the priest de- 
vote this hour of the day exclusively to the Mass. 
We just cannot learn too much about it. 

At the end of this one talk, one of the ladies 
present asked the priest: “Will you tell me, Father, 
why I had to wait until I’m as old as I am now be- 
before I learned all this about the Mass?” We were 
scattering for dinner at the time, but the priest 
repeated the question loud enough to stop us all 
even in our dash for dinner. Then he gave an an- 
swer that stung a bit: “Because parents are neg- 
lecting their obligation of teaching their own chil- 
dren the Mass. Now, go to dinner, and I think you 
have more than food to chew on.” 

We had, and we got still more to chew on during 
the round-table discussion that started at two- 
thirty. The priest led off, but we did not let him 
carry the ball too long. We started with a very 
simple thing, family prayer; and I think the eleven 
of us gave a pretty fair sample of the way family 
prayer has been disappearing from American fam- 
ily life. Some of us had tried it, then had given it 
up for various reasons. The grand thing about the 
discussion was that the priest was not telling us 
what was what. We were discussing things we 
knew a lot about. We asked ourselves, for instance, 
if family prayer was a good thing for the home. 
We decided it was. Then, what about it? We dragged 
out all the reasons that made us neglect it or drop 
it; we tried to figure out what prayers would be 
good for all the family; we considered the possi- 
bility of the family Rosary around the dinner table, 
and came to the conclusion that that was the best 
time for it. We went into our own night prayers 
together, and some of us remembered that before 
our marriage a priest had all but extracted a prom- 
ise from us that we would never go to bed without 
saying our prayers aloud together. re 
called the promise of the Sacred Heart: “I will 
establish peace in their homes,”’ and some of us had 


personalities, order and warmth in the home, home 
economics. We do not solve every question we dis- 
cuss, but these discussions have a way of taking us 
back to fundamental things and a way of bringing 
out in the open in friendliness and love causes of 
friction that too often are mentioned only in anger 
in the heat of a family quarrel. 

The discussion period was all too The 
priest broke it up about four o’clock to ask 
say our Rosary. Not as a group. Just 
and wife. Some of us went into the chapel. A few 
took a walk around the block, and others 
up and down the library. After that we had another 
short conference, about a half hour this time. Then 




















came a cup of coffee and a short period called the 
resolutions period. Our director passed out paper 
and pencils and told us to get busy on some reso- 


an 
funny to watch. We were all so serious about it, 
we were all whispering lest the others hear 
resolutions. 

Benediction closed the day; and in the middle of 
it our director read very slowly that beautiful little 
instruction from the marriage ceremony. You know 
the one that begins: “You are about to enter into 
a union that is most sacred and most serious.” I 
never realized before what a grand thing that is, 
especially those words (I have got them memorized 
now): “If true love and the unselfish spirit of per- 


seeming envy, the priest remarked: “I didn’t get 
any such promise in my ordination.” Poor fellow!) 
We then renewed our marriage vows together: “I 
take thee . . .” even to the wedding ring: “With 
this ring I thee wed and I plight unto thee my 
troth.” Then, with an act of consecration to the 
Sacred Heart, and the blessing of Our Lord, our 
first day of family Retreat was over. The director 
left out only one thing. He should have told us to 
kiss each other there in the presence of Our Lord. 
I think most of us did it anyhow. 

After it was over, we demanded the date of the 
next Retreat. There were others we wanted to 
bring, and so forth and so on. We did settle on the 
next date, but new recruits were (autocratically, 
we thought) ruled out. Our director insisted that 
this first group must make three days of Retreat 
before expanding. I now know that he was wise. By 
the time we had finished our third Retreat, both 
we and he knew much more about it. We had 
become a close-knit group, and felt sincerely that 
the family Retreat was our crusade. We are con- 
vinced that it is one of the most important things 
in the world today. We are honestly “choosy” in 
inviting new recruits. We do not want people who 
will make one Retreat, or even people who will 
make an occasional Retreat. We want recruits who 
will stick, who will promise to make two days of 
Retreat a year, and who will look on the Retreat as 
a crusade to rebuild the Catholic home. 

We want only small groups on Retreat. More 
than fifteen couples on any Retreat would spoil the 
intimacy and the friendliness of the Retreat, and 
would certainly spoil the round-table discussion. 
We do not want that spoiled or turned into just 
another talk from the priest. 

Of course, we have plans and dreams, big ones, 
but we are going slowly. This year, the first year 
of our expansion, we have had one Retreat a 
month, and by June we shall have grown from 
eleven couples to about forty. The June meeting 
will be a general meeting in the late afternoon for 
all forty couples with their children. Our director 
claims that he wants to “find out from the children 
if the Retreats are doing their parents any good.” 
The June meeting will consist of a consideration of 


next year’s plans, a short talk and Benediction, 
supper and a party. 

We have already prevailed on our director to 
write us a general letter once a month. (So far he 
has only written one, but we are “pesterers” from 
away back.) We are slowly building a select library 
of our own. The January to June Retreatants have 
already picked their next Retreat dates from Sep- 
tember to December. By next January we hope to 
have need of two Retreats a month; and, again to 
quote our one and only monthly letter: “if we ex- 
pand at our present slow rate, we shall have 1,692,- 
324 couples by 1960. By that time the children of 
the charter members will be making the Retreats 
and—who knows?—even running them.” 

Three other cities besides New York can boast 
of a “charter group” of family Retreatants. The 
movement is on its way with a warning that is 
being hammered and drilled and pounded into us: 
“Go slowly! Slowly!” : 


NOW THAT DAD'S 
IN THE ARMY 


JOHN J. CRACRAFT 











WITH Dad packing his bag preparatory to induc- 
tion into military service, he and his dependents 
should have some knowledge of the relief available 
to them from certain types of fixed liabilities once 
he enters active service. 

The Soldiers’ and Sailor’ Civil Relief Act was 
first made into law in 1940. It was based to a great 
extent on, and followed in general outline, the 1918 
act granting relief to servicemen in World War I. 
In 1942 the law was amended, with many of the 
provisions enlarged. Conditions had changed con- 
siderably since 1940. The country was at war. Men 
were being drafted for the duration rather than 
for one year. Further, some of the important relief 
clauses applied only to contracts entered into be- 
fore October 17, 1940. This was obviously unfair; 
so Congress amended the Act, bringing it up to 
date and covering all persons who were, or in the 
— should become, members of the armed ser- 
Those who may claim the benefits of the law are 
specifically named: 

All members of the Army of the United States, the 

United States Navy, the Marine Corps, the Coast 

Guard, and all officers of the Public Health Service 


detailed by proper authorities for duty with either 
the Army or Navy. 


Therefore, anyone drafted is automatically cov- 
ered immediately upon entering active service. 

There are three articles of the law which are of 
importance to the father who will be entering ser- 
vice soon, and to his dependents left at home. 
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The first of these is Article III covering rent, 
instalment contracts, mortgages, liens, assign- 
ments and leases. (Article and section numbers 
used are those shown in United States Code An- 
notated.) 

Section 530 provides that if the family of a per- 
son in military service—the wife, children or other 
dependents—are living in a place whose rent is not 
over eighty dollars per month, they cannot be 
evicted for non-payment of rent without court au- 
thority. The court here, as in most of the provi- 
sions of the law, is allowed great latitude. The Act 
states that the court can stay eviction proceedings 
up to ninety days, provided that the tenant’s ability 
to pay is materially impaired because of military 
service. And how many family incomes are not 
lowered once the wage earner becomes a buck pri- 
vate? Very few. However, the court is not required 
to give each defendant ninety days grace just be- 
cause Dad has been drafted. Each case is to be 
judged on its merits. The section also provides that 
an allotment of pay may be ordered to cover the 
rent of the place occupied by the dependents. 

A good percentage of the fathers now being 
drafted are buying homes on contracts for deed. 
Section 531 contains the provisions regarding in- 
stalment purchases of real or personal property. 
Besides the home, this applies to household furnish- 
ings, refrigerators or automobiles and the like, be- 
ing bought under time-payment plans. Usually the 
contracts for such types of property contain 
clauses stating the conditions under which the 
property can be repossessed if the buyer fails to 
make his payments or fails to fulfil other require- 
ments. 

This section of the law states that any seller who 
has accepted a down-payment or instalment from 
the purchaser, prior to his entering military service, 
cannot repossess the property because of failure to 
make payments or breach of any other provision 
of the contract, except through court action. 

When the seller brings action, the court is in- 
structed that it may require the seller to return all 
or part of the money paid by the buyer before 
allowing repossession. Or it may stay the proceed- 
ings until after the buyer is discharged from ser- 
vice—that is, it may leave things as they are until 
after the war, unless the buyer’s ability to pay has 
not been materially affected by his military induc- 
tion. Or, thirdly—and here the court is given wide 
discretion—‘“it may make such other disposition of 
the case as may be equitable to conserve the inter- 
ests of all parties.” Again, the facts must govern 
the decision rendered by the court, but the intent 
of the law plainly is to give all aid possible to the 
person in military service. 

Very few of the homes owned by the fathers sub- 
ject to induction have a clear title. Most of them 
have substantial mortgages. There are also items 
of personal property, notably automobiles, whose 
purchase price may be covered by a mortgage. Re- 
lief from this type of obligation is provided for in 
Section 532. 

For the provisions of this paragraph to be effec- 
tive, the property must have been bought before 
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induction into service. It must be secured by a 
mortgage, trust deed or other security similar to a 
mortgage, and it must still be owned by the one in 
service. 

When foreclosure action is brought in court, the 
court may act in one of two ways. It can stay pro- 
ceedings for the duration of service; it can make 
any other disposition of the case that may be equi- 
table to conserve the interests of all parties; pro- 
viding, of course, that the ability to pay has been 
materially affected by induction. Probably in the 
case of real estate, which has a long life, the fore- 
closure will be stayed until after the war. But on 
other property, where depreciation is a factor or 
the life is definitely of a short term, another dis- 
position will usually be made. 

Furthermore, if the property has been seized or 
repossessed in any other manner because of failure 
of the owner to comply with the terms of the mort- 
gage, that act is invalid unless authorized by the 
court 


In short, the home is pretty well protected when 
Dad marches off to war. At least he will not have 
to worry about the sheriff rapping at the door 
some day and moving his loved ones out onto the 
street. 

What happens when he returns? Has he merely 
postponed the inevitable until the day he marches 
down Main Street with the flags waving and bands 
playing? In one sense, yes, for the debts carried 
for the duration will have to be paid. However, 
Congress has not left him in the lurch. Article VII 
covers this contingency. 

On property secured by a mortgage or purchased 
by instalments, he may apply to a court for relief. 
This must be done within six months after his dis- 
charge. Any payments, plus interest, that have 
piled up during his period of service, may be spread 
out over the remaining life of the contract plus the 
time he spent in service. For example, on a mort- 
gage having a remaining life of fifteen years, the 
payments have been allowed to lapse during the 
two years he was in service. Thirteen years remain 
of the original contract. The lapsed payments can 
be made over the thirteen-year period plus two 
additional years (the time spent in service), or 
fifteen years altogether. 

It is a common practice for the owner of a busi- 
ness to have a lease with the landlord covering the 
premises used by the business, and in some types of 
enterprise the business itself is leased. Section 534 
of Article III covers this kind of contract, as well 
as leases for dwelling, professional, business, agri- 
cultural or similar purposes used by the inductee 
and his dependents. 

When the lessee begins his active service, he can 
terminate the lease by writing the lessor and drop- 
ping the letter in the mailbox. A lease covering 
monthly payment of rent will be terminated “thirty 
days after the first date on which the next rental 
payment is due and payable.” In other words, if the 
rent is due on the first of the month and the notice 
was mailed the day before, the lease will no longer 
be binding after the 30th of the month. All other 
types of leases are terminated on the last day of 




















the month following the month in which the notice 
is mailed. 

In cases where a partnership or similar type of 
enterprise is operating, the lease can be broken for 
the one entering service but not for the others. 

All sections of Article III can be invoked by both 
the one in service and his dependents, a fact which 
is important, since furloughs are not always had 
for the asking. 

The second article which many fathers will find 
of value is Article IV, pertaining to life-insurance 
policies. Practically every man with a family is 
carrying as much life insurance as his budget will 
stand. In most cases the premiums will be too high 
for a mere private’s pay. 

Section 540 states that any “policy on a life, en- 
dowment or term plan, including any benefit in the 
nature of life insurance arising out of membership 
in any fraternal or beneficial association” is within 
the meaning of the law, providing that certain re- 
quirements are met. 

In the first place, the policy cannot contain the 
so-called “war clause.” It must be payable in case 
the insured is killed while in service. Nor can it 
contain clauses denying payment if the insured is 
doing a certain kind of work at the time he met his 
death. It must be in effect at the time active service 
begins. Lastly, it must have been taken out not 
less than thirty days before induction. 

If the policy meets these requirements—and 
most standard pre-war policies do—then the Gov- 
ernment will pay the premiums on insurance of a 
face value not exceeding $10,000. Proper applica- 
tion forms can be had from the branch of service 
the inductee is entering. 

Premiums paid in this way are in the nature of 
a loan against the policy. In case of the death of 
the insured, they will be withheld from the amount 
paid the beneficiary. The money bears interest at 
the same rate as a loan on the policy would. 

The payment by the Government becomes a debt 
of the insured. He has two years after his discharge 
in which to repay the principal plus interest. If he 
fails to do so, then the sum can be withheld from 
any funds due him by the Government, or it can 
be collected in any other manner authorized by law. 

For insurance to be taken care of this way, the 
insured must make the application himself. There 
is only one exception to this rule. If he is outside 
the continental United States, then the beneficiary 
may apply. 

Finally there are the taxes that are always with 
us. Section 560 covers all taxes except that on in- 
come, such as real, personal, money and credits 
and the like. All can be left unpaid if the ability to 
pay has been materially affected by his military 
service. Nor can the State seize property in order 
to enforce collection without court authority. And 
the court has the authority to stay all proceedings 
for the duration plus six months. In most cases the 
mere filing of an affidavit with the tax collector 
will suffice. However, the unpaid tax bears interest 
at six per cent per year. 

Payment of any income tax can be deferred until 
six months after discharge from service. Neither 





interest nor penalty can be charged. In regard to 
Federal income taxes, the Current Tax Payment 
Act states that if a serviceman is killed while on 
active duty, no income tax will be assessed against 
his income for that year. Any unpaid income tax 
due on other years’ income will be abated. And if a 
tax was paid in the year in which death occurred, 
it will be refunded. 

It should be understood that if Dad or his de- 
pendents take advantage of the relief afforded by 
this law, the obligation to pay has not been re- 
moved; it has merely been postponed. As many of 
the recurring bills should be paid when due as can 
be. The fact that not all can be met is no reflection 
on him or his family, for the law was written to 
take care of this very circumstance. 


THE FAMILY 
AND THE STATE 


CHARLES KEENAN 











ALDOUS HUXLEY’S brave new world was a revo- 
lutionary venture, founded on Science and dedi- 
cated to the proposition that the State is made up 
of men, women and children. There were no fathers 
or mothers, you will remember; everybody was pro- 
duced scientifically in a bottle; and one of the 
popular songs of the day was “There ain’t a bottle 
in the whole wide world like that dear old bottle 
of mine.” 

Pending the advent of that millenium, our own 
old and in some ways not-so-brave world maintains 
the ancient institution of the family. Not that 
progress is being wholly neglected. One Canadian 
writer, indeed, has remarked that modern society 
tends to operate on the theory that the average 
person is a foundling who is destined to die un- 
married. 

The present war his given the family some 
severe shocks, and society finds itself seriously in- 
commoded thereby. A brief retrospect of the past 
couple of decades in totalitarian countries shows 
that the dictators see in the family a force to be 
reckoned with. Our democracy, in a word (and the 
same is the experience of Great Britain), finds that 
dislocation of the family works a disclocation of 
society; while the dictators who wished to dislocate 
democracy found themselves obliged to dislocate 
the family. Have we, perchance, been underesti- 
mating the importance of the family in our so- 
ciety? 

So much of our modern defense of freedom 
hinges upon the liberty of the individual as against 
the power of the state that we are prone to forget 
that the state does not really consist merely of 
individuals. In fact, it consists mostly of families. 
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The concept of a vast, heterogeneous mass of men 
and women organizing themselves into a state or 
declaring that “we, the people” do enact this or 
that overlooks the simple, yet fundamental fact 
that every such congregation is a congregation, not 
of individuals, but of families. 

That is the way people come into existence in 
this world of ours—they are born into a family. 
They have fathers and mothers. That is the reason 
why the state can exist at all—because fathers and 
mothers had children and more fathers and 
mothers had more children, until there were 
enough fathers and mothers and children to make 
up a state. And if the fathers and mothers do not 
have enough children the state just grows old and 
weary and dies—or, more probably, is taken over 
by a younger, growing state. The state is born 
from the family and dies with it. 

The human child, remember, is of all beings in 
this world the most helpless. For many years after 
birth he is incapable of adequately caring for him- 
self. Other animals have instincts and quick devel- 
opment and are able to manage perfectly for them- 
selves in a matter of weeks or months. Without 
years of continuous and careful training, the hu- 
man child is normally unfit to live among his fel- 
low men. He may survive by some freak of fate, if 
abandoned in a jungle; but he would with difficulty 
be recognized as a human being. He may grow and 
thrive in a slum, without any good formative in- 
fluences; but he is then a deficient human being. 

From the beginning, it has been recognized that 
the responsibility for this care and training rests 
primarily upon the parents; and that in their re- 
sponsibility their parental rights are founded. It 
was by their own free action that they brought the 
child into the world and they assumed thereby the 
responsibility for seeing to it that this child’s way 
in the world should be at least a human way, that 
he should not suffer from any neglect of theirs. 
Not, of course, that the normal father and mother 
would look at it in preciseiy that way. For them, 
the care and education of their children is a privi- 
lege and a joy rather than a responsibility or a 
duty. Father and Mother are warm and loving 
words; responsibility and duty are so cold. But it 
is well to remember the responsibility and the 
duty; for on them are founded the rights of the 
father and mother—rights which have nowhere 
been more forcibly expressed than in the words of 
Pius XI, writing on the Christian education of 
youth: 

The family, therefore, holds directly from the Cre- 
ator the mission, and hence the right, to educate the 
offspring, a right inalienable because inseparably 
joined to the strict obligation, a right anterior to 
any right whatever of civil society and the State, 
and, en inviolable on the part of any power 
on earth. 


For the child is not born directly into civil so- 
ciety, but into that small society, the family. It is 
there that he has his first social contacts. It is there 
that he learns the human and social virtues of 
kindness, self-restraint, justice and charity, the 
ways of life with others. He becomes a good mem- 
ber of civil society because he has become a good 
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member of the family. His first experience of au- 
thority is the authority of his father and mother. 
He comes to’ understand, at least implicity, that 
authority exists, not precisely for the exaltation of 
those who rule, but for the common benefit of 
those who command and those who obey. 

It is easy to see, as we read the words of Pius XI 
quoted above, why the dictators have made an on- 
slaught on the family. Right in the path of the 
would-be omnipotent state stands the family, an- 
nouncing that it has rights which the state has not 
given and which the state cannot take away. To 
the claim that man is made for the state and must 
be in every way subordinated to the state, it an- 
swers that the state, like the family, is made for 
man. To the demand of the state that its children 
shall be cast in the mold designed by the state and 
conform to the state mentality, the family opposes 
its age-old tradition of educating the children in 
the way chosen by the father and mother. The 
state has the right, it will be conceded, to see that 
certain fundamentals are not lacking; but the edu- 
cation of the children is first and foremost the 
privilege of the father and mother. And if anyone, 
at least in America, should question that, our Su- 
preme Court will give the answer: 

The fundamental theory of liberty upon which all 

governments in this Union repose excludes any gen- 

eral power of the state to standardize children by 
forcing them to accept instruction from public teach- 
ers only. The child is not the mere creature of the 
state; those who nurture him and direct his destiny 


have the right, coupled with the high duty, te rec 
ognize and prepare him for additional obligations. 


(Pierce v. Society of Sisters. 268 U. S. 510) 

Other theories have been advanced or put in 
practice, from the days of Plato and the ancient 
Spartans to our own totalitarian times. Of such 
experiments the Court acidly remarked in Meyer 
v. Nebraska (262 U. S. 390) that, while certain 
great men may have approved of them, “their ideas 
touching the relations between individuals and the 
state were wholly different from those upon which 
our institutions rest.” And, we may add, from those 
which human beings in every age have held to be 
natural and normal. The one thing above all others 
that makes Huxley’s brave new world so chilling 
to our human instincts is the complete absence of 
family life. The men and women of that world 
never knew father or mother, brother or sister. 

Yet that world is the logical outcome of the 
theory that the child is born for the state. If the 
child is born for the state, if the state makes the 
child’s rearing and education its exclusive business, 
then the father and mother are only a biological 
convenience for assuring an adequate supply of 
citizens. It should not be beyond the reach of 
science to replace so antiquated and uncertain a 
means by methods which will give more citizens, 
born according to state specifications. This the 
brave new world has (in Mr. Huxley’s account of 
it) actually accomplished. And Mr. Huxley, with 
uncanny prescience, shows us the care with which 
the state protects its carefully-conditioned citizens 
from anything approaching serious thought. For 
if any of them began to think, he was bound to ask 




















why he was born—and there was no answer to 
that question. 

The danger to the family is not so much from 
the shocks of war—for the family has always 
shown a great power of recuperation—but from 
our economic and social system and from those 
who would have the state absorb the family in the 
name of efficiency or some other virtue. 

Our modern urban life, where we live in huge 
sandwiches of apartment buildings, strongly mili- 
tates against the family. A family of healthy, happy 
children is inevitably noisy; and there is no back- 
yard or garden to be noisy in and the landlord 
tends to cast a sour eye on children because the 
tenants upstairs and downstairs complain. The idea 
that a man’s work should normally be able to sup- 
port him and his family takes a long time to pene- 
trate employers’ heads—as if there were something 
abnormal in a man’s wanting to marry at twenty- 
five and have children. If the average man, by 
working hard, cannot support his wife and chil- 
dren, he must be living in an abnormal system. It 
sounds more reasonable to adjust the system to 
human nature than to adjust human nature to the 
system. 

Then come the efficiency experts. The family, 
like the democracy founded on it, is a human thing, 
meant for men and women and children. Like most 
human constructions, it wobbles and creaks at 
times. Well-oiled, efficiently constructed machines 
do not. But humanity comes before efficiency; or 
rather, the important thing to be efficient at is 
being human. The arguments for efficiency can be 
made so persuasive that one almost feels ashamed 
of the haphazard methods of the family. Perhaps 
it may help us to remember how embarrassingly 
inefficient the totalitarian propagandists once made 
democracy seem. 


THE BEGINNING 
OF WISDOM 


HAROLD J. LAWLER 











HAVING associated more closely with Catholic 
students than many of our “delinquency experts,” 
who have repeatedly stated that the morals in 
Catholic schools are no better than those in the 
public schools, I have come to realize that the 
Catholic students of America are the only single 
group of young men and women in this country 
who look upon all crime as morally wrong. 

By Catholic students, I mean students in Cath- 
olic Schools. I make this distinction, because I be- 
lieve that the Catholic young people in public 
schools are gradually losing the high moral ten- 
dencies inculcated in them while in attendance at 


parochial grammar schools. While I do not discuss 
the respective merits of a Christian education as 
contrasted with that of the secular schools, I do 
state, most emphatically, that only in schools 
where Christian moral principles are taught can 
Catholic students be properly educated. 

I say this, not as a prudish moralist, not as a 
precocious child, but as a fellow-student of many 
who could easily be looked upon as potential delin- 
quents. I have seen students, friends of mine, leave 
a Catholic high school for no reason other than 
that they could have no “fun” there. And, in many 
cases, what constitutes this avidly desired “fun’’? 
I say moral looseness. 

There is but one essential difference (and thank 
God for it) between the students in the Catholic 
schools and the students in the public schools. The 
Catholic student realizes that all wrong he com- 
mits will eventually be punished—perhaps for all 
eternity; whereas the public-school student believes 
that the only punishment that can be inflicted upon 
him is the insignificant penalty of a reproachful 
parent or magistrate. Many students have re- 
marked to me, half in jest, half in earnest, that 
were it not for the fact that they are Catholics 
they would be “un-holy terrors.” Here is a state- 
ment most simple; we see that only fear of God 
keeps Catholic students from sin. 

However, even this one remaining safeguard of 
Catholic morals is slowly losing ground before the 
onslaught of an educational system gone “modern.” 
The “fear of the Lord” method of religious in- 
struction, we are told, is outmoded. This ultra- 
realistic age of ours is incapable of loving a venge- 
ful God. They tell us the “Hellfire” system of 
Theology is obsolete. But for us students who are 
not acquainted with the intricacies of the Theo- 
logical sciences, it is the only system we respect. 

We are, behind our adolescent bold front, simply 
children. We do not love God, in most cases, as we 
should. We believe, however, most firmly, that fear 
of God will eventually evolve into its own, which is 
love of God. It is regrettable that even among 
Catholic students (students, you must remember, 
who are taught more to love God than to fear 
Him), if the only punishment to be inflicted for sin 
were the sorrow resulting from the knowledge of 
offending God, the realization of this fact would 
not deter them from sinning again in the future. 
An all-wise God, eternally aware that love alone 
would not keep man from sin, instituted a place of 
punishment—Hell. 

I realize that many Catholics and many eminent 
Christian educators are opposed to this stress on 
eternal punishment for the elimination of the youth 
problem. Yet I believe this to be the only plan 
which will keep the student in a moral frame of 
mind. The opponents of this plan say that fear of 
God is not conducive to love of God. They quote, 
most frequently, Saint Gregory: “We do not ren- 
der true service to God so long as we obey from 
fear and not from love.” These people must re- 
member that this plan does not advocate a servile 
fear of God, it advocates a fear which, to use the 
well-worn parallel, is comparable to the fear which 
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a child has for his parents—a fear which eventually 
blossoms into love. 

I have discussed this problem with fellow-stu- 
dents and we have concluded that if, in our schools, 
the students were frequently lectured on the con- 
sequences of sin and the pains of Hell, they would, 
through fear of the Lord, preserve their minds, 


their souls, their bodies from the ravages of sin. 
It is but a vain effort and a useless expenditure 
of money to establish “Youth Centers” and con- 
struct “Coke Bars” as a means of combatting 
youthful delinquency. The solution to the problem 
lies in the degree to which we can inculcate in the 
hearts of the students fear and love of the Lord. 


AND WHAT OF DE GAULLE? 


JOHN La FARCE 














WHEN General Giraud said goodbye to his troops 
over the French radio at Algiers, he told them to 
“be disciplined, be prepared, be strong.” He in- 
formed them that he harbored “no bitterness” 
against the French Committee of National Libera- 
tion for his removal from the post of active French 
Commander in Chief. 

“Listen to one voice and one appeal only,” said 
the General, “that of France, that of your families, 
who are hoping, suffering and dying. They have 
but one desire—to see you liberate the soil of the 
Fatherland alongside our Allies.” 

Not all Frenchmen, however, take General 
Giraud’s dismissal as calmly as he does himself. 
“Murmurs of opposition” to the action of General 
de Gaulle and the Committee were reported from 
Algiers, for General de Gaulle had acted on his own 
initiative, without taking counsel of the Consulta- 
tive Assembly. It was questioned, writes Harold 
Callender, whether the action would add to General 
de Gaulle’s prestige. Certainly that prestige was 
heightened by the handshake at Casablanca, and 
was not lessened by de Gaulle’s terming Giraud 
that “great and noble soldier.” 

Only time can answer that particular question. 
Time can do strange things. One day, please God, 
the people of France will recall with some wonder 
the present dissensions that unhappily divide them. 
Many of the present personalities, in the course of 
time, will not seem so far apart as they appear to- 
day; for all men, even when they cut one another’s 
throats, are children of their period far more than 
they or anyone else suspect. 

But though we cannot as yet pass a final verdict 
on de Gaulle, a certain balance can nevertheless be 
struck as to his strong and weak points. We can 
hazard a guess as to what elements in de Gaulle 
will seem admirable when the present crisis is over, 
and what will seem less admirable. . 

No matter what we approve or disapprove about 
de Gaulle, his personality or his policies, there is 
every indication that his name has become a sym- 
bol of liberation with a great part of the citizenry 
of occupied France. Not only has his power steadily 
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grown, until he could act with impunity in the 
instance of dismissing General Giraud, but the 
glamor of his name has also increased. With the 
final enslavement of France, the person of de Gaulle 
has taken on a legendary meaning. It is inevitable 
that the movement for liberation shold crystalize 
around some notable figure. With the passing of 
hopes founded on Pétain, de Gaulle’s ampeal became > 
irresistible. 

Announcing his platform, and speeking to the 
people of France, de Gaulle speaks the language 
that such a symbolic figure of freedom may reason- 
ably be expected to use. He proposes a sound pro- 
gram of national reconstruction, which must begin 
with “order,” for “nothing can be done without 
order.” Strict measures will be taken against infla- 
tion; agricultural production and industrial recon- 
struction are to be stimulated, no private monopo- 
lies or trusts tolerated. He is for “fair profit,” but 
without undue concentration of wealth. France is 
to be restored to its proper place in Europe, by be- 
coming “necessary to Europe,” once the “frenzied 
might of Prussianized Germany” has been crushed. 
The permanent form of French society is not to be 
established in advance. A strong government will 
be needed, but democracy must guarantee to every- 
one the “right to work.” All elements will cooper- 
ate, and de Gaulle has already asserted his respect 
for religion and what religion stands for. France 
will work in harmony with other nations. 

All this is general language, but it is not the lan- 
guage of a fanatic. De Gaulle hits the nail squarely 
on the head as to what the French people and the 
Allies are fighting for; he is for liberation first and 
last. He conceives himself and his committee as 
blazing the way for the Fourth Republic, with a 
legislative procedure healed of the defects which 
brought paralysis upon pre-war France. The wom- 
en, as well as the men of France, are to take part 
in the elections; and on this point de Gaulle has 
thrown down a gauntlet to the professional anti- 
clericals and Freemasons, for whom female suf- 
frage, in France, meant the loosing of the anti- 
clerical grip on education and the family. 




















poin , was far from being a 
simple and clear-cut affair. He was condemned for 
treason to the Republic, but he was equally deter- 
mined, apparently, to betray the Germans to the 
Allies. The anonymous writer of “The Pucheu 
Trial” in the Nation for April 15, expresses his own 
doubt and that of other “influential Frenchmen” 


: 


able by imprisonment. And Pucheu “died with a 
bravery to which his most bitter enemies paid 
tribute.” 

Those matters—Giraud, Pucheu—will not help 
de Gaulle. Nor is he helped by his prima-donna 
ways, touchy nationalism, dictatorial instincts. 

What is knowable about de Gaulle is lost and 
absorbed in what nobody as yet can predict. How 
far can de Gaulle stand against the two tremendous 
forces which are bound to challenge his leadership 
in the end? 

The first of these forces has already come into 
the picture, with the appointment of two Commu- 
nists, Fernand Grenier and Francois Billoux to the 
Committee of National Liberation. The real ques- 
tion at issue in the case of the Communist support 
of de Gaulle is vividly put by Paula Berault, at the 
conclusion of her informative article, “The Party 
Line in France,” in the Commonweal for January 
14, 1944: 

It is too early to make a final judgment concerning 

the motives of Communist policy, but from their 

tactics of demanding immediate action while at the 
same time refusing to make any statement on post- 
war policy, their tactics of wanting to participate in 

a government while at the same time taking advan- 

tage of the obstacles put in the way of such partici- 

pation, may we not conclude, with some likelihood 
of truth, that the Communists’ support of de Gaulle 
is merely an episode in their policy, de Gaulle being 
for them only a means to the realization of their 

Party line? 

De Gaulle succeeded in imposing his own condi- 
tions on the Communists as to the manner of ap- 
pointment to the Committee. Their claim upon him 
is that they represent the active and efficient re- 
sistance movement in France. If that claim is justi- 
fied, and if they push him from one “purge” to 
another, de Gaulle will be sailing through some 
extremely stormy weather. And it will be all the 
more stormy, since he has no guarantee of obtain- 
ing Moscow’s cordial support, despite his conces- 
sions to the Communists. 

The second force with which de Gaulle has to 
reckon is the future attitude of the French people, 
once the workers have returned from exile and the 
people can freely speak their mind. 

It is assumed that the collapse of Pétain’s social 
and political revolution will contribute to de Gaulle’s 
advantage. It will doubtless contribute in terms of 


resentment and disappointment. But de Gaulle will 
still have to face the problems that Pétain faced, 
only in new circumstances, in some ways easier, in 
others more difficult. 

Marshal Pétain’s aim, as stated in his New Year’s 
message of 1942, was to find a middle ground be- 
tween two social extremes. “I do not want,” said 
Pétain, “for my country either Marxism or liberal 
capitalism.” He condemned alike the “anti-social 
employers” and the former Syndicalists who at- 
tempted “to sabotage the new labor charter.” The 
success of that charter, if it was not to degenerate 
into Fascism, depended upon the vital condition: 
the employers should respect the workers’ solidar- 
ity and desire for a legitimate independence; the 
workers should be disabused of the idea that the 
employers, as employers, were necessarily their 
class enemies. 

Whether Pétain could ever, in the best of circum- 
stances, have realized that condition, is a matter 
for speculation. Nazi enslavement withered all 
hopes by the deadly blast of collaboration. What 
faces de Gaulle, now, is a situation of mutual sus- 
picion dating not from past decades or centuries, 
but from the ghastly experiences of the immediate 
present. Lansing Warren, writing in the New York 
Times for April 5-7, described the desperate plight 
that French industrialists shared with the unhappy 
and inwardly rebellious Marshal himself. On the 
other hand, despite the loud self-advertising of the 
Communists, it is by no means clear that they can 
factually claim a lion’s share in the organization 
and maintenance of the tremendous French under- 
ground resistance movement. The last word is still 
to be said; we are still to find out if the French, 
once they are physically reunited at home, will be 
more mutually suspicious than ever, or whether 
they will have found the path, at least the begin- 
nings of the path that will lead them to reunion. 

How far de Gaulle can anticipate such a rebuild- 
ing of mutual confidence remains to be seen. He 
has succeeded, to alk appearances, in rallying op- 
posing forces to a remarkable degree around his 
person, around his appeal for united effort in liber- 
ating France. But can he provide those ideas and 
policies which will lead to a constructive and last- 
ing union once the hour of liberation has struck? 
French history records many a man of the hour 
who does not succeed in becoming a man of the 
age. The verdict of the French people still remains 
to be passed upon de Gaulle. 

Doubt as to what that verdict may be is hardly 
an excuse for postponing a more practical recogni- 
tion of de Gaulle than was outlined in Secretary 
Hull’s radio address of April 9. His government 
happens to be the only representative of the French 
people with which we can deal. Too-cautious recog- 
nition on our part is certainly not going to help him 
to maintain an effective position against any Com- 
munist attempt to dominate the resistance move- 
ment and thereby seize power in postwar France. 
On repeated occasions de Gaulle has proclaimed his 
desire to cooperate. It would seem only practical 
prudence to take him at his word, while his sun is 
still shining. 
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WILLIAM CARDINAL O’CONNELL 





WOODROW WILSON once discovered that the 
strength of the Church was in good measure its 
basic democracy. True, the Church has its princes, 
but they are princes by reason of merit. 

William Cardinal O’Connell was such a Prince 
of the Church. In some ways he was “born to the 
purple.” He was a man of unusual strength of 
character, of outstanding physical and mental 
vigor. God blessed him with gifts beyond the ordi- 
nary and—what in some ways is more important 
still—God blessed him with a true appreciation of 
those gifts. He was a man of pride in the very best 
sense of the word, a Christian pride that means a 
very deep understanding of human dignity, his own 
included, and a reverence for the gifts that God 
had given him and a keen sense of stewardship. 

His whole life followed a straight course, up- 
ward. It would almost seem as though in early 
youth he set the goal of his life, and followed the 
road to that goal unswervingly, confidently, joy- 
fully. Very early in life, he came to look upon him- 
self as a symbol of the innate equality, the ineradi- 
cable dignity of the poor, the downtrodden. 

The Irish Catholics of his youth in the milltowns 
of New England were a beaten, despised class. 
They had to fight their way to recognition almost 
like the Negro of today. As a boy, Cardinal O’Con- 
nell watched the development of the struggle. He 
knew in his own young body and in the broken 
bodies of older people about him the blows of pov- 
erty, of unbelievably long hours of inhuman work. 

Throughout a long life he never forgot those 
lessons. He saw in them a challenge. When he 
more than held his own in college days, he was 
very consciously the son of the poor. As a brilliant 
young priest, as one of the country’s finest orators, 
as the young Rector of the American College in 
Rome, as special Papal Legate to the Emperor of 
Japan, as His Eminence the Cardinal Archbishop 
of Boston, he was in his own mind always the sym- 
bol, always the representative of the inborn nobil- 
ity of every man, of every race, of every class. 

A few years ago, when he sat among the Cardi- 
nals and achieved a lifelong ambition to share in 
the election of a Pope, he was an assured, a joy- 
fully proud man. Even in that most distinguished 
assembly on earth, he was a distinguished man. 
There was dignity and strength in his features. 
There was a calm, almost humorous look in his 
eye, as though once again he was looking back on 
the days of his boyhood and the long road that he 
and his in him had traveled since those days. 

William Cardinal O’Connell was a great man, a 
great American, a great Catholic. For all his joy- 
ful, reverent appreciation of the dignity that was 
his, he remained always a truly simple man, a 
humble man, a man who knew his own and whose 
own knew him. 
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THE FAMILY 


APPROVING the observance of National Fam- 
ily Week, May 7 to 14, President Roosevelt has 
written to the Rev. Edgar Schmiedeler, O.S.B., 
Director of the N.C.W.C.’s Family Life Bureau, 
that he hopes the result will be “an increased 
reverence and respect for the American home.” 
“May it invite,” he continues, “God's blessing 
in a special manner on the American family.” 

It is not too unreal to say that God has, in 


these times, showered special blessings on the 


American home. There are gold stars in plenty 
of windows and empty places that will never 
be filled, it is true, but the war has not ravaged 
our homes as it has the millions of Europe’s. 
Our children are not starving, our fathers are 
not deported to labor camps, we may still 
gather for family evenings whose peace is not 
made horrid by sirens and bombs. 

With a realization of the blessings that are 
ours, even in the midst of sacrifice, should come 
a concomitant awakening to the responsibilities 
these blessings entail. Now, if ever, we owe it 
to ourselves, to the husbands and sons who will 
return, to keep our homes homelike. Now it is 
imperative that working mothers, tired as they 
may be after a day in the factory or on the 
assembly line, should still find time to work at 
the supreme job of being wives and mothers 
first, and women who are releasing men to 
fight only second. This will take generous and 
wise planning; it will mean taking on family 
activities that may have been let slip during 
the easier times of peace. 

Those activities, if they are really to keep 
the home the healthy and vital center of our 
American life, will have to include prayer— 
family prayer. That is one phase of family life 
that has fallen into decline, even among Cath- 
olics. 

That this Christian custom ought to be re- 
vived precisely at this time seems clear and 
natural. What better occasion can a family 
have than the present to gather around in the 
evening and unite in prayer for the safety of 
loved ones at war? Whatever silly self-con- 
sciousness we might feel at other times over 
praying aloud together ought surely be swept 
aside by the urgency of the times and the heart- 
felt need we all have of God’s continuing and 
increasing guidance. 
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D THE HOME 


PRAYERS for the home will be offered in 
abundance during National Family Week and 
they will bring that guidance. But it is not to 
belittle the work of the Week to say that those 
prayers will not be enough. If reverence for 
the home is to be preserved or recaptured, it 
must begin with reverence shown in the home 
—reverence for one another, yes; but more 
than this, reverence for Almighty God, for that 
is the source of all reverence. The family that 
prays in common is the family that loves in 
common; sharing God’s love is the surest way 
to sharing one another’s. 

Vicious movements and attitudes that are 

undermining the American home— 
birth control, divorce, delinquency—all can 
find here their basic and sure cure. The couple 
that prays together will yield very hardly in- 
deed to estrangement, bickering, the mutual 
neglect of obligations. The children who pray 
with their parents will think twice, and ten 
times, before they make themselves feel unfit 
to join parents and brothers and sisters in the 
next evening’s lovely family prayer. 

The N.C.W.C. has published the papers read 
at the Conference on the Family, held at Cath- 
olic University, February 29-March 2, under the 
title The Family Today: a Catholic Appraisal. 
On Monday, May 8, over NBC, from 10:45 to 11 
a.m., leaders of three faiths will speak, empha- 
sizing “the spiritual foundations and resources 
of the family.” These are all splendid steps; but 
the greatest of all resources is not sociological 
study. The greatest resource, for the family, is 
to act as a family in all things, but above all 
things, in prayer. 

This concept is not new, of course, in Cath- 
olic teaching. What many of us may have for- 
gotten is that it is not new in American life. Is 
it a mere coincidence that anti-family customs 
have grown precisely as family prayer has 
waned? 

“The old spirit of the home must by all 
means be safeguarded; the family sense of the 
nation must by all means be kept healthy and 
vigorous,” the President wrote. It can be. The 
means are simple; the rewards are superabun- 
dant, for ‘ourselves, for the country, for the 
men who talk, in every fox-hole and jungle, of 
going home. Make it a home. 














LABOR DRAFT AGAIN 


“WE, as a people,” announced the Secretary of 
War, the Secretary of the Navy and the Chairman 
of the Maritime Commission in a joint statement 
on April 20, “are not meeting many of the labor 
shortages in critical programs, in the midst of a 
war for survival.” Accordingly they called for a 
labor draft along the lines of the original Austin- 
Wadsworth Bill, since “only war service iegislation 
can insure fair distribution of the burden we must 
all bear to win the victory in which we all will 
share.” 

Before giving their statement to the press, 
Messrs. Stimson, Knox and Land earnestly sought 
the support of industry and organized labor, but 
the Chamber of Commerce, the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers, the CIO and AFL united in 
turning them down. Nor is there much possibility 
that Congress will reverse itself at this late hour 
and give these war leaders what they demand. 

The fact is that the leaders of labor and industry 
and the legislators in Washington are far from con- 
vinced that a national service act would provide a 
more efficient solution to the admittedly difficult 
manpower and production problems than the large- 
ly voluntary techniques now in force. Entirely 
apart from the constitutional difficulty involved in 
forcing citizens to work for a private employer, 
there is reason to believe that a service act might 
cause widespread public resentment and lower the 
productivity of the workers. Unwisely adminis- 
tered, it might even lead to greater waste of man- 
power than is the case at present. 

On the eve of critical developments in the war, 
it is understandable that the Armed Services 
should seek to strengthen the home front. They 
realize better than the general public that neither 
in Europe nor in the Pacific have we yet encoun- 
tered the main forces of the enemy. No doubt, 
whatever their hopes may be, they are thinking in 
terms of a bitter, costly war which may last an- 
other four or five years, and they are probably 
exasperated by civilian opposition to their plans. 

But the point is that they have not yet succeeded 
in convincing either the Congress or the public that 
present procedures cannot be improved and made 
adequate to meet any emergency. The recent con- 
fusing order to halt the induction of men over 
twenty-six, which was due to an error of Army 
leaders, merely reinforced the public belief that the 
War and Navy Departments can solve a large part 
of their manpower problems by adopting more effi- 
cient procedures. Discussing an appropriation bill 
last summer, Senator Harry Truman said that the 
Army and Navy “know how to waste money better 
than any other organizations I have ever had any- 
thing to do with. They do an excellent job on the 
waste side.” The suspicion exists in Congress that 
the Armed Services are equally wasteful of man- 
power. While this suspicion may have little founda- 
tion in fact, as long as it exists Messrs. Stimson, 
Knox and Land have little chance to secure their 
national service act. 
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COOLING-OFF PERIOD 


PREPARATIONS for the hour of victory are go- 
ing forward in a very business-like fashion. There 
can hardly be question that the United Nations at 
the present stage have a far clearer grasp of the 
problems of peace-making than the Allies had in 
the spring of 1918. The Moscow Declaration, fol- 
lowed almost immediately by the amended Con- 
nally Resolution, together with the new move of 
the State Department to invite the cooperation of 
the Senate and House, are definite steps towards 
our participation in the organization of a just and 
durable peace. The United Nations Relief and Re- 
habilitation Administration and the International 
Labor Office are two agencies which are commit- 
ted to important postwar tasks. Secretary Hull as- 
sures us that the State Department is engaged in 
drawing up other plans, details of which cannot 
yet be made public. So widely has public opinion 
seconded these measures that there is every possi- 
bility that the coming presidential election will be 
fought on purely domestic issues. 

Yet public opinion must ever be reaching for 
further goals, as they become realizable. This in- 
volves casting off conceptions which have not stood 
the test of time. In this respect, there still remains 
subconsciously in public thinking the residue of a 
theory many times contradicted by our own ac- 
tions. This theory is that the wisest course for 
peace-makers to pursue, in the interests of justice 
and equity, is to delay making decisions until the 
passions generated by the war have subsided. Popu- 
larly connected with the concept of the “cooling- 
off period,” this residue from public thinking in 
the early days of the war is a backward-pulling 
force retarding prompt and decisive action in mat- 
ters which cannot brook delay. 

At first blush, the idea that the warring nations 
could better arrive at a lasting peace if they 
awaited the cooling of war passions is very appeal- 
ing. We would indeed have cause for shame in 
years to come if some of the plans now urged for 
the treatment of Germany and Japan were carried 
into execution with all their crude details. The talk 
of punishing war criminals, justifiable as this may 
be, too often reeks of sheer unreasoning vindic- 
tiveness. In the matter of punitive justice, delay 
can do no harm. 

On the other hand, if other more fundamental 
issues are considered, delay would be disastrous. 
The most conspicuous instance where prompt ac- 
tion is called for is the regulation of economic life 
in postwar Europe. The dangers inherent in sky- 
rocketing prices and other attendant monetary dis- 
orders are such that in a few months time the 
situation, if neglected, would get completely out of 
hand. The Nazis have had their own ways, ruth- 
lessly enforced, of maintaining something like nor- 
mal economic life in the areas they control. With 
the collapse of this system, geared as it is solely to 
keep the Nazi war machine going, a substitute pro- 
gram must be installed immediately. The Belgian 
and Dutch governments-in-exile have announced 
agreements providing for improved customs rela- 
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tions between the two countries. These govern- 
ments realize that the time immediately after the 
war will be a period of extraordinary fluidity, and 
that agreements must be reached now to catch 
the opportunity as it matures. 

But the question arises: Are purely economic 
agreements between the nations sufficient to pre- 
serve economic order in liberated Europe? An 
economist writing in the February issue of the 
American Political Science Review points out that 
economic life must exist within a political frame- 
work. He writes: 

Normal economic life supposes the existence of in- 
stitutions, juridical or otherwise, which make it pos- 
sible to draw up contracts and to have confidence 
in their execution. It is an essential foundation for 
the ordinary process of earning a living, and the 
problem of providing this essential foundation is 
primarily a political problem. . . . The very exten- 
sion of state activity into economic life implies a 
need for some sort of stable political framework, 
without which the instrumentalities essential for 
effective economic policy would be unable to work 
or exist. (“The Concept of the ‘Cooling-Off Period,’” 
by Allan G. B. Fisher.) 

This is acknowledged in the Moscow Declaration, 
which recognized the necessity for a general inter- 
national organization to maintain international 
peace and security. 

If the contention of the writer is true, then the 
United Nations are lagging far behind current 
needs in their progress towards a stable peace in 
Europe and the world. For to date we have no such 
political framework to aid in solving the insistent 
economic headaches of the postwar days. It seems 
to be the high policy of the United Nations to defer 
the creation of a United Nations Council until the 
end of the war. On examining the measures which 
have thus far been approved by the United Nations, 
we find that they are military and economic, not 
political in nature. Even the purely functional ap- 
proach toward international collaboration exem- 
plified in UNRRA and ILO avoids the semblance 
of international political institutions. That there 
are difficulties involved in establishing right now 
any kind of international political institution, such 
as a United Nations Council, is understandable. For 
one thing, the touchy problem of boundaries is not 
one which can be brought up at the present criti- 
cal period without setting off a series of explosions. 

But the difficulties in the opposite sense—and 
they are not merely incidental—must also be 
weighed. Are we prepared to suffer the evils which 
this delay involves? A few months of delay may 
do more damage than the benefits which the 
“cooling-off” period is supposed to produce. Insofar 
as the “cooling-off” theory means a policy of blun- 
dering along without the necessary political ma- 
chinery, then this theory is like a dragging anchor 
holding back a ship ready to sail. If we uncritically 
assume that the world can rest until the end of the 
war before attempting the beginnings of interna- 
tional political institutions, we are likely to encour- 
age the dangerous illusion that if we simply do 
nothing ourselves, nothing will be done. But events 
have a momentum of their own. And uncontrolled 
events hardly ever work out for good. R.A. G. 
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READING AROUND THE HEARTH 


HAROLD C. GARDINER 








AM I wrong, or is it true that lullabies are passé? 
Do young mothers still sing to their children, or 
have they learned from the latest book on child 
care that singing baby to sleep is sure to give him 
a mother-fixation or a repressed desire to grow up 
to be a crooner? I am not too sure about this— 
whether mothers still vocalize for their offspring 
—for I have of late years not witnessed the off-to- 
bed time of too many babies. But of something else 
that is akin I am sure: the art and custom of fam- 
ily reading has yielded largely to the radio bed- 
time story, and children and parents are missing 
one of life’s greatest joys and privileges. 

In these days, when we hear so much about all 
the forces that are tending to break the unity of 
the home, here is one hearth-centering attraction 
that ought not be unconsidered. Family prayer is 
one supreme means right at hand to make the 
house a home; family recreation and play draw the 
circle more intimately and lovingly together; and 
family culture, too, in the form of reading, has its 
part to play in making parents and children, not in 
the palsy-walsy, condescending modern way, but in 
the truly Christian way, friends. 

The first and most obvious means of practising 
family reading is still in use, praise be. Mothers do 
still read Mother Goose to the very young ones; 
perhaps, more rarely, father will have a try at it, 
and he would more often if he only knew how those 
hours would be a mutual treasure in future years. 
But when the child goes off to school and masters 
the strange art of seeing a whole new world in 
some funny little black marks on paper, then the 
family reading days fast dwindle. 

This is a shame and a distinct loss. There is nu 
lovelier picture, it strikes me—save a whole family 
at the Communion rail side by side—than a family 
in the living-room together, mother, father and the 
children, from the young teen-agers down to the 
four- and five-year oldsters, listening to and shar- 
ing as part of their family life a page or two, or a 
chapter, of some well beloved book. We may smile 
at the daily Bible reading in common of Victorian 
families, but quite apart from the puritanical spirit 
that may have motivated much of it, it was sound 
family psychology and gave a core of interest, a 
unity of family activity, that our modern “each one 
do what he pleases” attitude can never obtain. 


Beyond the passing pleasure of the hour itself, 
when mother and father will have the happiness of 
watching the youngsters’ souls just mirrored plain 
and entrancingly on their faces, this reading to 
children is the surest way to make their own read- 
ing fruitful and a joy. It is when children see the 
pleasure that the parents take in books, that they 
will begin to love to read. Children do not, as Mrs. 
Annis Duff writes in her recent and fine Bequest 
of Wings: a Family’s Pleasures with Books, “just 
happen” onto a love for reading, because 

reading for young children is rarely a pleasure in 

isolation, but comes through shared pleasure and 

constant, discerning exposure to books, so that they 

fall naturally into the category of pleasant necessi- 

ties, along with food, sleep, music and all outdoors. 
And with the children’s gains, the parents who 
read to them gain, too, for in the fresh response of 
the young minds, they will see, all over again, the 
wonder and adventure that lies in the world’s great 
books. Perhaps, in reading to their children, they 
may become more childlike themselves, and in so 
becoming, will slough off all the adult prejudices 
and antagonisms and racial tensions that alarm all 
thinking men today. For, in that reading, they, too, 
will enter the “World Republic of Childhood,” 
about which M. Paul Hazard writes in his recent 
Books, Children and Men: 

Children’s books keep alive a sense of nationality; 

but they also keep alive a sense of humanity. They 

describe their native land lovingly, but they also de- 
scribe far-away lands where unknown brothers live. 

They understand the essential qualities of their own 

race; but each of them is a messenger that goes be- 

yond mountains and rivers, beyond the seas to the 
very ends of the world in search of new friendships. 

Every country gives and every country receives— 

innumerable are the exchanges—and so it comes 

about that in our first impressionable years the 
universal republic is born. 


Certainly, even the most rabid IRA enthusiast 
could not read the Winnie the Pooh books aloud 
to his entranced little brood without experiencing 
himself some little feeling of admiration for some 
aspects of England. Certainly, even the most ardent 
booster of Jim-Crowism could never read Don 
Lang’s splendid juvenile, On the Dark of the Moon, 
and see his youngsters take the little Negro hero 
to their hearts, without feeling himself that the 
color line is an adult distortion, not an instinctive, 
rooted-in-nature reaction. 
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Yes, reading to the family, communal reading in 
the family circle, even when the children verge on 
young adolescence, is a marvelous means of having 
the children grow properly older and the parents 
properly younger, until they meet in that ageless 
place where family prayer and family fun and fam- 
ily culture all join together to shape and deepen 
and sanctify family love. 

Even when the children are grown and gone 
and starting their own families to read to, family 
reading can still play a part for husband and wife. 
What a pall of silence often settles over those eve- 
nings—husband and wife buried in their own read- 
ing, or he huddled behind his newspaper and an- 
swering in grunts the conversation of his knitting 
or sewing wife. One couple I have heard of have 
broken through this wall of family isolationism by 
getting a book on the Mass, which they read aloud 
for a half hour or so, and there they have a ground 
of common interest, there they have a topic of con- 
versation; she may not be too interested in details 
of his office life or in the strategy in the Pacific, 
which he follows with the keen interest of a Mon- 
day-morning quarterback; he may be bored with 
the doings of the neighbors; but in common read- 
ing on a mutual interest there grows a respect for 
and interest in each other which continually waters 
the deep roots of love that are, of course, there 
already. 

Beyond this aspect of reading aloud in the family, 
there is another that is even of more importance. 
It is supervision of the books that come into the 
home—for all the ages gathered under the roof. 
Recently, near the editorial offices where weekly 
travail brings forth these pages for your delecta- 
tion, the present writer heard a youngster of four- 
teen or so, whose countenance gave quite unmis- 
takable signs of his Irish ancestry, shouting to his 
friend: “Hey! Have you got my book? Have you 
got My Days of Anger?” This happens to be one of 
Mr. Farrell’s least “realistic” effusions, but it is 
certainly no fare for adolescents. What was the 
home like, we wonder, into which such a book could 
be taken? 

The point is that there is reading for all ages 
being picked for Catholic homes. There are books 
being recommended month after month which can 
be bought with the certainty that they can be left 
around for all the family to pick up and read and 
from which communal reading aloud can be tried. 
There is the Pro Parvulis Book Club, which selects 
and recommends books for the young; the Talbot 
Club, which bridges over the years from childhood 
to early adult years; the Catholic Book of the 
Month Club, which supplies adult needs; the Spirit- 
ual Book Club, which will help put in the leaven 
of spirituality which any balanced reading needs. 

With the services of these Catholic apostolates 
of the written word, no family need complain that 
the Church in America talks a great deal about 
Catholic reading, but fails to provide any. True, 
membership in all these clubs is financially pro- 
hibitive for many a large and moderately prosper- 
ous family, but wise choice of one of them would 
provide books that the younger children would 
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grow into, and which the parents and older chil- 
dren could now appreciate. And even slightly older 
books, when read aloud, fascinate the children— 
the tone of voice, the explanations that may be 
interspersed, the interest that is engendered by 
simply seeing others interested, all help the chil- 
dren to learn to love books that their own private 
reading would find beyond their grasp. 

Indeed, so true is this that Mr. Hazard, in the 
book quoted above, remarks that many a favorite 
book with children was not intended to be a juve- 
nile at all. He mentions Robinson Crusoe, Gulliver, 
Pilgrim’s Progress and Don Quixote. We might add 
some of our own, such as Tom Sawyer and Huckle- 
berry Finn; and the Gospel narrative and many of 
the stories of the Old Testament are by no means 
beyond the intuitive, eager yearning of children 
for beauty in their reading. 

I can remember the first time, at the age of 
fourteen or so, I ran across Gray’s Elegy. It was 
the most marvelous thing I had ever read; the lan- 
guage kept running through my head for weeks; I 
clipped it out of the magazine and promptly started 
a scrapbook of poetry. I added about a dozen 
others, I suppose, before some other fad engulfed 
me. Certainly I did not catch all the philosophical 
overtones of the poem; I missed a great deal of its 
meaning, but that experience was a real widening 
of spirtual frontiers. What poem, what book, 
thrilled you as a youngster? Take it up some day 
and read it to the family. See if, in recapturing the 
fine frenzy for yourself, you do not kindle a spark 
in them. 

Many a child at school just does not understand 
and appreciate the poem, the essay he must read 
as his assignment. It becomes a mere task he must 
struggle through. What added life and interest the 
home-work would take on, if the chapter, say, of 
Stevenson’s Travels with a Donkey, or a section of 
the Idylls of the King, were read aloud, if father 
were to put down his sport page, or the business 
report he has brought home, and say: “All right, 
son; let’s read it together and see what we can 
make of it.” 

Idealistic? Well, perhaps so. But, after all, the 
home is rather an ideal place, if home-makers will 
keep working to make it so. And it is not really 
work, for here, too, Saint Augustine was right: 
Ubi amatur, non laboratur, “where love is, is no 
toil.” 

Sharing and guidance, then, are two means we 
have at hand to make family reading, among other 
things, an antidote to “home is where you hang 
your hat,” that restless, rootless philosophy that 
governs many a youngster’s life, and which many 
a parent bewilderedly and helplessly fosters by not 
knowing one of the many ways of making home a 
source of unfailing interest. Children de not love 
their home simply because they happen to have 
been born into it. The making of a home, the fos- 
tering of the home spirit is an art; it needs prac- 
tice and stratagems; mother and father must plan 
it so; part of the plan should include some com- 
munal activity in the world of books. For the fam- 
ily will read—why should it not read as a family? 














SEARCH FOR INFINITY 


Man plants his footsteps in the sand, 
And flings his voice upon the wind, 
Accepting such impermanence. 
His body’s needs are disciplined 


Into a world of time, to which 
He clings, because it is a land 

Familiar, as a waif might clutch 
A wonted but ungracious hand. 


But all the things by which man lives 
Have rootage elsewhere. None would give 
A rapt devotion to a fact 
That he thought fleet or relative. 


Within all search for novelty, 

And reckoning with style and trend, 
There is a core of deep desire 

For grace and line that will not end 


When their creating hand is dust. 
And love, all love, cannot dissever 
Itself from baser thing unless 


Its phrases center in “forever.” 
CuLaRA AIKEN SPEER 


VISITANT 


What is this creature, this monstrous, tough and male 
Thing, that under my ribs, under my skin, 

Swells and grows huge and lashes with its tail 

Till I am Jonah with a whale within? 

What is it has come to live inside my head, 

That creeps under my skull and whispers, Murder! 
(Hands on the throat—I think my eyes are red) 
Shouts in my ears loud oaths I have never heard? 


Yet you would never know, I sit so still, 
How Anger, Deadly Sin, rages inside me 
And shakes and all but breaks the body’s cage; 
You cannot see the battle that they wage, 
Death and the brother whom he cannot kill— 
The other deadly sin whose name is Pride. 
Joycs Horner 


TREES BEYOND THE GLASS 


On this night I look out and see the maples at my 
window 


So near are they that I can almost touch them: they 
are so 
er cee plumes of smoke frigid in the 


a: mae the moonlight. I try to breathe that 
smoke. 
There are probably many whisperings told by the trees 
Shadowing the house, many tales of ways of the sky 
And its falling spatter of moonlight, starlight, 
Pressing over all these minds struggling and turning in 
their chambers ' 
With the problems of the day running through them. 
What would I give to understand the tremulous house, 
dark-troubled, 
And the trees outside putting dusky faces to the win- 
dows and whispering! 
DaNIEL SMYTHE 


AFTER SAINT FRANCIS 


Brother Ass, fretful, slothful, 
dragging still his halter, 

lifts the Lord Christ on his back 
returning from the altar. 

Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday 
Brother Ass goes to town, 
Thursday, Friday, too, he goes, 

not a mantle is laid down. 

When you meet the homely creature 
trudging down the street— 

see beyond his tired eyes, 

and beyond his thudding feet. 
Though no palm fronds mark the path, 
no Hosannah's break his way 

still the King goes with His beast, 


watch for Him today. 
Sister Mary Magra 


LAUDATE (for Sylvia) 


You always end your prayers with “Isn't it mice?” 


“Isn't it nice that everybody loves me? 

Isn’t it nice I had a lovely day? 

Isn’t it nice God made the world and promised 
He’d never go away? 


Isn't it nice that I can zip my jacket 

And tie my bonnet with 2 double bow? 

Isn’t it nice I have an angel with me 
Oh everywhere I go?” 


“Isn't it nice?” you say, and really mean it, 
With all the eagerness of almost-five; 
Your mobile hands unfold and clap together, 
“Isn't it awfully nice that I’m alive?” 


And so I, too, must end my prayers applauding, 
Even in these harsh days of sacrifice: 

Isn't it nice, my darling, that God gave me 

A little girl to teach me, “Isn’t it nice”? 


Jessig CoRRIGAN Proms 
EXPRESSION 


In New England, open passion 
Never has been quite the fashion. 
So we learn to range ourselves 
Neat as books along the shelves, 
And our landscape, seemingly, 
Reflects this same austerity. 

Our winds are brisk, our waters cold, 
Our rocks contain no shining gold; 
This rugged hill, that tidy wall, 
Show no errant curves, at all. 
Yet—we who live here know a thing 
That makes our hidden spirits sing; 
This is something to remember, 
Any morning in December: 

Look unto the eastern sky, 

Where the Berkshire range is high, 
And see the sun, a cupping hand, 
Cast across this frozen land 

Such impassioned, blood-red heat 

As makes the heart stand still a beat. 
You who watch this secret glowing 
Have the certain means of knowing 
Ecstasy can sometime hide 

Behind the soberest countryside. 
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TEGAWITHA 


Catholic Camp for Girls 


On the sunny top of the Poconos. 
900 acres on private lake, 3 hours 
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equip ng, golf, swimming, 
sailing, canoeing, aquaplaning, arch- 
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matics. Junior Camp. Private chapel 
on grounds. 26th year. Catalog. 
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CAMP NOTRE DAME 


LAKE SPOFFORD, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


In the Foothills of the White Mountains 
NINE WEEKS—FOR BOYS 6 TO 16 YEARS 
Massive Dining and Recreation Halls Completed in 1941 
RESIDENT CHAPLAIN, PHYSICIAN, NURSE 
Rates: $175 per Season. $22 per Week 
FREE Round-Trip Transportation Between N. Y. City and Camp 
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Necessity for Your Boy in These Times 
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JOHN E. CULLUM, Director 
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PEACE THAT DIDN'T TAKE 


UNFINISHED Business. By Stephen Bonsal. Double- 

day, Doran and Co. $3 
THE League of Nations has never lacked its apologists. 
Many are like Winston Churchill, who insisted in Parlia- 
ment recently that it failed because the nations (includ- 
ing the United States) failed to back up its principles 
with effective armed force. The story of the League is 
an oft-told tale of high hopes greviously disappointed, 
of lofty ideals sabotaged by the selfishness of those who 
had most to gain from the success of the League. Per- 
haps saddest of all is the picture of the President, frus- 
trated by his opponents at home and abroad. Yet in the 
darkest days of the League, it had friends who never 
lost track of the ideal of international collaboration 
embodied in the Covenant. Their farseeing persever- 
ance is being rewarded these days by revived 
tion in public thinking of the necessity and possibility 
of international organizations to preserve the peace. 

At the present stage of public opinion the diary of 
Stephen Bonsal is timely. This is the inside story of 
the Peace Conference, 1918-1919, by the man who was 
Wilson’s confidential interpreter. At the request of the 
President and Colonel House, he made a daily practice 
of writing up his notes in the form of a journal. Herein 
he not only noted the strictly official proceedings, but 
also added a running commentary on the human and 
personal side of the meetings. Not to be compared with 
the Hunter Miller reports, these at times rather ex- 
tended jottings give a new light on the difficult prob- 
lems which will soon face the United Nations. 

It would be futile to stir up the dying embers of past 
conflicts and disagreements, except as these have some 
bearing on future peace negotiations. From this angle, 
the two Frenchmen, Bourgeois and Larnaude, who made 
nuisances of themselves by repeatedly and at great 
length insisting on the need of putting teeth into the 
Covenant by provisions for an international armed force 
at the disposal of the League, were quite ahead of their 
time. The fundamental necessity for equipping the inter- 
national organization with the real means to enforce 
its decisions is now recognized by all students of inter- 
national affairs. Just how this application of “adequate 
sanctions” is to be realized is not clear at present. 

The remarks of Batalha Reis, the Portuguese dele 
gate and Professor at the University of Coimbra, recall 
the persistent murmuring of religious-minded people 
against the deliberate and conscious exclusion of the 
religious and moral element in the Covenant. According 
to Bonsal, he said: “Here today when we are engaged on 
problems of great importance the delegates seem averse 
to any reference to the Church or mention of the Su- 
preme Being.” That this was involved in another deli- 
cate problem—that raised by the Japanese insistence 
of the racial-equality clause—does not entirely remove 
blame from the Covenanters. In the days to come our 
peace-makers must be reminded that the organization of 
a just peace “depends upon practical recognition of the 
fact that not only individuals but nations, states and 
international society are subject to the sovereignty of 
God and to the moral law which comes from God.” 

Not every document can share the success of the Con- 
stitution of the United States, described as “the great- 
est instrument struck off at one time by the mind and 
purpose of man” The failure of the League of Nations 
has not been complete. Invaluable lessons, bitter though 
they were, have enabled the nations to look toward 
world peace with greater self-assurance. After all, even 
the Constitution of the United States was a second at- 
tempt. Ropert A. GRAHAM 























THREE FOR EDUCATORS 


Wuart Is Epucation? By Edward Leen, C.S.8p., Sheed 

and Ward. $3 

Wuo SHALL Be Epucarep? By W. Lloyd Wagner, 

Robert J. Havighurst, and Martin B. Loeb. Harper 

and Bros. $2.50 

THe Rois or Hicgher EpucaTion IN WAR AND AFTER. 

By J. Hillis Miller and Dorothy V. N. Brooks. 

Harper and Bros. $2.50 
HERE are three worthwhile books on education. This 
trio of works presents some of the most fundamental 
questions for educators at all times, but especially are 
they pertinent in this time of world crisis. That the 
answers to all three problems should be so significant 
and well-thought-out is proof that a great deal of the 
educational literature that is pouring from the presses 
is worthy of serious study and a sign that educators are 
coming to grips with the real problems and that healthy, 
vigorous thinking and planning are being done about 
education. 

Father Leen’s work is a philosophy of education with 
a difference. It is not a textbook, but rather cast in the 
form of a series of readable essays on the nature of 
education and the nature of the creature that we wish 
to educate. This well known spiritual writer, with his 
wonted clarity and preciseness, and from his long and 
varied educational experience, has produced an answer 
to the most fundamental question of education that is 
sure to arouse much controversy. Strongly championing 
all that is best in liberal education, he goes farther than 
most present-day authors and clearly demonstrates the 
necessity for getting a wholeness, a totality of view, 
when considering education and the person to be edu- 
cated. Thus he ably supplements the necessarily incom- 
plete views of education set forth by Hutchins, Adler 
and, more recently, by Mark Van Doren in his Liberal 
Bducation. Some will criticize this work as too practical, 
because he insists that the school should also prepare a 
person to make a living; others will complain that it is 
too idealistic—at least for many modern educators— 
because he insists on a Christian philosophy of education 
based on supernaturalism as the integrating factor of 
any true education, and stresses the necessity of the 
humanities and a liberal training for all, according to 
their abilities; but no one will be able to say that he 
does not understand the author’s views and well-founded 
convictions. 

Some may rightly question a few of his statements 
about the education of women, and Catholic educators 
will not see anything startlingly new in his proposals 
for a psychological rather than a logical approach to the 
teaching of religion, and for the introduction of more 
reading in the Christian post-classical authors. Very suc- 
cessful starts have already been made in this country 
along those lines. But all educators may take this lucid 
answer to “what is education?” as a gospel of Christian 
educational philosophy. It is indeed a notable contribu- 
tion to the serious reconsideration of the place a liberal 
education should undoubtedly hold in our contemporary 
society. 

The answer to Who Shall Be Educated? is a factual 
study of the challenge of unequal opportunities in edu- 
cation in the United States. The co-authors, taking three 
typical American towns from various sections of the 
country, have boldly presented the hard facts that will 
once and for all demolish the myth—long recognized as 
such by most of the leading educators, but not by the 
American public at large—of equality of educational 
opportunity. Very clearly they have analyzed the forces 
that come into play to bring about the very real in- 
equality of educational opportunity in our society. The 
best chapter in the book is a scathing, but well-proved, 
denunciation of our treatment of the Negro in education, 
especially in the South. Though all the conclusions may 
not be acceptable, the presentation of the facts is a first 
and important step in the solution of one of the major 
problems in our educational set-up in this country. Post- 
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PORTSMOUTH PRIORY SCHOOL 
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23 miles from Providence; 8 miles from Newport. Coa- 
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war planning should take into serious consideration the 
facts presented in this book. 

Necessarily limiting their subject to New York State, 
the authors of the third book have also drawn a detailed 
picture of the dislocation brought about by the war in 
higher education circles. Since Jew York State is unique 
in its educational set-up, and since the educational pat- 
tern in this country is almost “subject to change with- 
out notice,” the limitations of this work are obvious. It 
does, however, give an up-to-the-minute account of what 
vast changes have been undergone by our colleges and 
universities in the past few years and it provides im- 
portant guideposts for future intelligent action in post- 
war education. It ably demonstrates the resilience to 
the shocks of war-dislocation evidenced by higher edu- 
cation in the United States. Both this book and the one 
above take for granted vast expenditures by the Fed- 
eral Government in postwar education. E. J. Farrgn 


WESTWARDING VIRGINIAN 


Storm AGAINST THE WIND. By Helen Hull Jacobs, Lt. 

(jg) U.S.N.R. Dodd, Mead and Co. $2.75 
VIRGINIA, the hot-bed of American fervor in pre-Revo- 
lutionary days, provides a stirring historical background 
for Helen Hull Jacobs’ latest book. The large plantation 
owners of the Tidewater could understand no other code 
than that of the Loyalists. Only a few of this aristocracy 
had the courage to ally themselves with the traders and 
shopkeepers who were struggling courageously against 
the iron hand of English rule. However, Sheldon Hilliard, 
a young aristocrat, could find no middle path to follow 
with regard to the struggle which he could see in the 
offing. 

With Sheldon Hilliard as the central] figure, a man 
torn between his loyalty to the Tidewater aristocracy 
and his desire for a more tempered and just treatment 
of the colonists, Lt. Jacobs has drawn a panoramic view 
of those times. Before our eyes pass the vividly realistic 
characterizations of such famous Virginians as Patrick 
Henry, Thomas Jefferson and Peyton Randolph. Her 
scope is not limited to the Virginia frontier, but includes 
a startlingly clear picture of frontier life, the hazardous 
occupation of Indian fighting and a composite picture of 
the type of men who created the democracy of this 
country. 

Hilliard, tasting the bitter brew of both sides of the 
question, finally reaches his own decisions. With the 
realization that the days of the Tidewater aristocracy 
are destined to failure because of the high-handed atti- 
tude of the mother country, he joins the ranks of the 
colonists who are fired with a zeal for freedom. Hilliard 
turns to the west, for in that wilderness is found the 
sole road to free thought. 

The love theme of Storm Against the Wind is a slight 
one. The author is more interested in presenting a can- 
vas of the men and the times. Evelyn Eustis, a loyal and 
lovely colonist, willing to sacrifice for the cause, is the 
companion who shares Hilliard’s eager anticipation of 
turning westward. Cast in such a role, Evelyn Eustis is 
a dominant woman and an ideal partner for the venture 
which Hillard undertakes. 

Historical novels, in the majority of cases, have proved 
to be swashbuckling romances whose fundamental his- 
torical value was lost in the shuffle of high adventure. 
This is not true of Storm Against the Wind, for it pos- 
sesses a steadiness of theme and idea which is refresh- 
ing. The author has presented a well-rounded story of 
Virginia, and the casualness of her style enhances the 
tale she tells. If the novel bogs down under the weighty 
excerpts of famous historical speeches, Lt. Jacobs is to 
be forgiven, and if the reader bears with these tedious 
passages, he will obtain a more comprehensive view of 
the work as a whole. 

Storm Against the Wind will never be acclaimed as 
the novel of the year but it will be termed a good, inter- 
esting story. Mary O’Grapy 


























Broksn River. By John and Ward Hawkins. E. P. 

Dutton and Co. $2.50 
FOLLOWING the pattern of their earlier novel, Pile- 
buck, the Hawkins brothers have written another stir- 
ring tale of men against the background of their work. 
This time the scene is a logging camp in the Northwest, 
where Rack Tinker strives to rebuild the down-at-heels 
Broken River Logging Co. into a going concern under 
pressure of wartirhe priorities and against personal 
opposition. 

The action of the story moves along with a drive and 
force well calculated to arouse the enthusiasm of the 
reader. There are in this novel all the ingredients of a 
rousing tale—mystery, suspense and romance expertly 
handled by a combination of masterly yarn-spinners. 
The solution of the story may seem to the reader a little 
weak or, rather, it may seem that the authors have 
not realized to the full the possibilities of the intricate 
plot they had so cleverly woven for themselves. How- 
ever, this weakness is not very apparent, nor is it acute 
enough to spoil the story. For best results read at a 
single sitting, without reflection. 

In Broken River and Pilebuck, the Hawkins brothers 
have revealed an extraordinary talent for presenting 
with sincerity and conviction the drama of two great 
industries. They use professional jargon not merely as a 
prop to create atmosphere; in their hands it becomes the 
real language of their characters. The scene of their 
story is not set in a logging camp; the logging camp is 
part of the story. 

The authors have been captivated by the romance of 
men and machinery and are able to captivate the 
reader in turn. In a small way they have found in 
American industry not merely the source of good stories 
but a source of real literature. It would be interesting 
to see whether in future novels, written in the same 
vein, they can develop from clever writers into great 
novelists. V. T. Mc DonoucH 


Burgaucracy Runs Amuck. By Lawrence Sullivan. 

The Bobbs-Merrill Co. $2 
AMONG the campaign documents designed to defeat 
the present Administration, Mr. Sullivan’s book will hold 
a high place. It is written by a Washington observer 
who, after a newspaper career, now conducts an “eco- 
nomic news service” from the Capital. It is crammed 
with statements of fact concerning the activities of the 
Government, and the title sufficiently well indicates the 
thesis according to which these facts are marshaled. 
Bureaucracy has always been a fair target for critical 
writers. This Review took many shots at it under Hard- 
ing, Coolidge and Hoover, as well as under Roosevelt. 
In time of war, the target grows immensely larger and 
more vulnerable. 

In this present book only the careful and seasoned 
reader will be able to distinguish between the temporary 
and emergency character of many of the agencies criti- 
cized and the permanent nature of normal Government 
functions. Also, it seems to me, the volume, as one ex- 
plicitly designed to bring about a change of Administra- 
tion, would greatly increase its value if it had given due 
credit to the many good things which Government bu- 
reaus also accomplish. It will, however, furnish many 
an argument for those who will oppose the Administra- 
tion in the coming elections. Its political philosophy is 
the Economic Liberalism of which Father Masse has 
been currently writing. WILFRID PARSONS 
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ANNOUNCEMENT *2. Supplementing previous an- 
nouncement of the reprinting of The Catholie Encyclo- 
pedia from the original plates with 1922 supplement, 
we are pleased now to make known that printing of 
more than one-third of the 17 volume set has been 
completed. 

The prospect is, subject to wartime conditions, that 
bound sets will be ready in June. 


Of the 250 sets in process, 145 already have been 
ordered. There is reason to expect that few, if any, 
sets will be available by the time the binding is 
entirely done. 


Those intending to order should not delay. 


THE GILMARY SOCIETY, A Membership Corporation 
317 East Fordham Road - New York 88, N. Y. 

















SAINT MARY'S, 
NUTRE DAME 


ACADEMY FOR GIRLS 


Accredited college preparation, with cultural and voca- 
tional courses to meet each girl’s needs. Music, fine 
arts, home economics, commercial. Also, Ist to 8th 
grades. All sports—riding. Spacious 50-acre campus. 
Under direction of Sisters of the Holy Cross. Catalogue. 


Saint Mary’s Academy, Box K, Holy Cross, Indiana 
(Railroad Station, South Bend, Indiana) 











E. J. Farren, at present pursuing his theological 
studies at Woodstock College, took his degree in 
education at St. Louis University. 

V. T. McDonovuscu is an instructor in the humani- 
ties at Fordham Preparatory School. 

Wire Parsons, contributor of the weekly Wash- 
ington Front, is Professor of Political Philoso- 
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SCHOOL OF NURSING 
conducted in cooperation with f{] SHEPPEY. We had four dead men on the Brosdway 
CENT'S : stage in April, three of them in one play. The play that 
— HOSPITAL, NEW YORK CITY 3 offers us only one dead man is Sheppey, by Somerset 


offers courses leading to Diploma of Nursing andj Maugham, and is produced by Jacques Chambrun at the 
Playhouse. The other play is But Not Goodbye. Sheppey 





. ith . . N J 
a ee ee certainly does not show us Maugham at his best, but it 
Write for Bulletin A is ~ myer hon = 4 oe OT cmemergy and acted 
: an as 0 0. eme an en 
DIRECTOR OF NURSING The story gives us the experiences of a London barber 
GOLLEGE OF MOUNT SAINT VINCENT in a Bond Street shop. Sheppey, acted by Mr. Edmund 
Meuat Saint Vincent-on-Hudson, New York 63, N. Y. Gwenn, is a good barber, a good citizen, a good husband 


and father. The first act shows his usual routine in the 
barber shop. It is a capital act, perfectly played and 
with humor and fine characterization. Toward its end 
Sheppey is informed that he has won the grand Irish 


‘GOOD COUNSEL COLLEGE || $2227, 's informed that 


WHITE PLAINS, Westchester County, NEW YORE 














He gives a champagne supper to the staff to celebrate 
this windfall. The guests include a young prostitute. 
After the festivities Sheppey has a sudden seizure which 
includes a few seconds of unconsciousness. The prostitute 
takes him to his home and his seizure is supposed to 
Ususually beautiful location. Extensive campus. explain his subsequent conduct. He decides to give all 

FORTY MINUTES PROM NEW YORK. his new wealth to the poor. 
— — — Following this plan, he keeps the prostitute in his 
home though he has no personal interest in her. He also 


College of New Rochelle } 222 » picxpocket who tries to rob him. Sheppey’s wife 


Conducted by the Sisters of the Divine Compassion 











NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. and her incredible lover accept with relief a physician’s 
Comducted by the Ursuline Nuns diagnosis that Sheppey is insane. They prepare to send 
Offering A.B. and B.S. degrees him to an asylum. 


From this point the play lags. In the final act Sheppey, 
Accredtted by the Association of American Uviversittes alone in his living-room, is visited by a young woman in 
WESTCHESTBR COUNTY a tailor-made suit, tan shoes and a red neck-scarf. She 
Sixteen miles from Grand Central Station, New York reveals that she is Death, and has come to take him 
away. Sheppey is not keen on the expedition, but after 
an instant’s blackout she has vanished and we see him 


MARYMOUNT COLLEGE Tamnyitw von "*" | dead in his chair. It takes all Mr. Gwenn’s genius to 


ages a se, "Meuoun! Defease Program, Pre Medien | make this seem fairly reasonable, but he does it. 














Ants. Ganfers B.A. 
Seeretestal, Home Beonemies, Art. Musie, Pedagogy. Journation. Dramatics. Next to Mr. Gwenn’s acting, the most impressive— 
SSVETOR POieAD Acts el Sia thet Bet Ee ET: | Pecsees wet che'sevstinne, Bestar’ Everest, wie pine 
4%, : AL atston as the . a Everest, who plays 
poarlicates de thes sm Pies ne J the role of Sheppey’s wife, does it with real distinction. 
Anthony Kemble Cooper, as her daughter’s lover, prob- 
ably gives every man in the audience a passionate de- 
College of Saint sire to kick him. Florrie, the daughter, is played by 


Ga GERLEES CSR EE, op Go copes’ le Frances Heflin. Sir Cedric Hardwicke did the directing 
a Amat Sundesd courses in arts <7 oe and Watson Barrett has made some good sets. 


“BUT NOT GOODBYE.” Three ghosts are in this play by 
George Seaton, produced by John Golden at the Forty- 
Eighth Street Theatre. It shows us a shipbuilder, Sam 


New Jersey 
COLLEGE OF TRE DAME MARYLAN Griggs, who dies abruptly, leaving his wife and children 
nn oF a penniless. He has invested his money with the villain of 


Am Accredited Catholic Inctitution for the Ree Educa- the production who fails to turn over the profits to 
the Sisters Sam’s family. Sam, now dead, with the assistance of his 


Notre Dame. dead father, lingers in the Griggs home two hours until 
oe the money is restored. 

It is quite a job for two ghosts, but Harry Carey, who 
has to leave the cast through iliness, did it perfectly. 
ROSEMONT COLLEGE, ROSEMONT, PENNSYLVANIA | Pat O'Malley, as the ghost of his father, is almost as 
A Cathalie College for Women conducted by the religious of the | g00d. The villain, who is killed by lightning in a thun- 
Soutehy of the Maly CAld dean. Acsrodined be the Atociolion of derstorm produced by the father, then appears as a 
American Universities. On the Mala Line PRR, 1! miles from Phila. | ghostly visitor to join the other two. The trouble with 
delphia. Address Regtstrer for information. Telephone Bryn Mawr 4514. this play is that the author has tried to be funny, and 
death is not an amusing subject. 

Like Sheppey, the drama is admirably acted by its 
entire company. Elizabeth Patterson is very good as the 
stricken widow and Frank Wilcox is a convincing villain. 
Hal K. Dawson, Sylvia Field, John Conway, Raymond 
Liberal Aste for Women. Pally Accredited. Largay and Harold McGee are all clever enough to make 


Condueted by Sistere of the Holy Cross 
rather unconvincing characters seem real. 
Address: Registses, 2505 Upese St. Northwest EvIzaBeTH Jonpan 
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FILMS 


ADVENTURES OF MARK TWAIN. There are Americana 
a-plenty to be found in this celluloid biography of 
Samuel Clemens, and the result is an interesting record 
of the famed humorist’s career, though it never reaches 
the dynamic qualities it strives for. Drama, comedy and 
thoroughly human touches take turns in this story of a 
man who sang the song of the mighty Mississippi for 
all the world to thrill over. Neither fame nor fortune 
managed to dim that love he cherished for the river as 
a small boy, and the aged man never grew old in spirit, 
for he continued to the last to recall his days on the 
water’s banks. Frederic March handles the rather mo- 
notonous assignment of portraying Clemens from youth 
to old age, and does it credibly. The accomplishments 
of the man, as the film presents them, are varied, since 
he first makes history on the Mississippi as a skilful 
river pilot; then a headlong romantic flight, with the 
photo of a beautiful girl carried by one of his passengers 
as the inspiration, sends our hero to Alaska in search 
of sudden riches. Though he is not successful in digging 
gold from the ground, Clemens does pave the way for 
future fame when a frog contest prompts him to write 
The Jumping Frog of Calaveras under the nom de plume 
of Mark Twain, and as such he comes to the notice of 
a New York editor. Twain’s whirlwind romance with 
the lady of the picture is as amazing as the remainder 
of his fabulous achievements, for his name becomes 
known world-wide and he is ultimately honored with 
the great, at Oxford. The tender, lovable side of a some- 
times flamboyant character comes to life charmingly 
in Twain’s domestic affairs. His happy relationship with 
an adoring wife is a delightful contrast to the showy 
public life of the writer. Alexis Smith is a pleasant 
choice for the wife’s role. In his direction Irving Rapper 
has succeeded in high-lighting the important moments 
in a great man’s career. Some of the intervening inter- 
ludes could have been tightened up a bit, but there re- 
mains such a wealth of material to be treated that it 
seems captious to complain. Here is fine, worthwhile 
family entertainment. For the older members it may 
serve as a renewal of an old friendship, for the younger 
ones it may introduce them to the world of Tom Sawyer 
and Huckleberry Finn. (Warner Brothers) 


PIN-UP GIRL. As usual, Twentieth Century-Fox has 
thrown an assortment of ingredients, good if you like 
this screen vaudeville, bad if you don’t, into a pot, 
swished them about—and what turns up but a new Betty 
Grable vehicle? Maybe too many repetitions of the 
same recipe have spoiled the flavor of the result, for 
this version is more tasteless than ever. The sketchy 
story tells how a Missouri girl crashes entertainment 
gates all over until she becomes famous in New York’s 
most expensive night-clubs. This Cinderella’s career is 
accompanied by the most expansive and amazing song- 
and-dance spectacles, such things as only Hollywood 
conjures up. Martha Raye, Joe E. Brown and Eugene 
Pallette bear the comedy burden on their shoulders. 
Charlie Spivak’s orchestra furnishes the music. Adults 
who need cinema escape badly enough may find it here. 
(Twentieth Century-Fox) 


ADDRESS UNKNOWN. Kressman Taylor’s powerful 
tale of the psychological disintegration of a Nazi who 
betrayed his friends has received interesting, sometimes 
spine-tingling treatment as a picture. Here is suspense, 
brooding terror, an absorbing plot, and a noteworthy 
characterization by Paul Lukas. However, despite its 
commendable dramatic qualities, the film must be rated 
objectionable, for it builds up a sympathetic treatment 
of revenge in the development of the story. (Columbia) 
Mary SHERIDAN 
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ADRIAN, MICHIGAN 
A CATHOLIC COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
Fully Accredited Conducted by Sisters of St. Dominic 
Bachelor Degrees in Arts, Science, Philosophy, Music, 
Home Economics, Commercial Education; Teacher Train- 
ing, Dramatics, Pre-Legal and Pre-Medical Courses. 
Two-Year Terminal Course in Secretarial Work. 
Exceptional Opportunities in Art. 
Beautiful Buildings Interesting Campus Life 
For further information Address the Dean 





ON ADJACENT CAMPUS 
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An Institution for the Higher Education of Women 
Conducted by The Sisters of Notre Dame of Namur 
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COLLEGE MISERICORDIA, DALLAS, PENNSYLVANIA 


10 Miles from Wilkes-Barre Catholic *Aceredited 
RESIDENTIAL AND DAY 
Degrees in Liberal Arts, Science, Music, from London, England 
Pre-Law; Pre-Medical 
100-acre country campus, metropolitan advantages 
SELF-EDUCATION STRESSED 
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Regis College, Weston, Massachusetts 

Conducted by Sisters of St. Joseph - Offering A.B. and B.S. degrees 

Standard Pre-Professional Courses for Preparation for 

Teacher-Training, for Secretarial Science, for Home 

Economics, for Social Service and Pre-Medical are offered. 
For Catalogue, Address The Registrar 
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AFFILIATED WITH THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA 
Courses Leading to Degrees in Arts, Sciences and Philosophy, 
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For further information, address the Dean, 2635 State St. 











COLLEGE OF SAINT TERESA 
WINONA, MINNESOTA 
For the Higher Education of Catholic Women 


Holds membership in the North Central Association ef Colleges. 
Accredited by the Association of American Universities. Registered 
fer Teacher's License by New York Board of Regents. Degrees of 
Bachelor of Arts, Bachelor of Science, Bachelor of Science in Nurs- 
ing. A standardizing Conservatory of Music is maintained in conneo- 
tion with the College. Picturesquely located on the upper Mississippi. 
One hundred acre campus. Served % the “‘Zeph ", “Hiewethe”, 
“The 400”. ONLY FI HOURS FROM CHICAGO 

















CHESTNUT HILL 
COLLEGE OF CHESTNUT HILL Pennsyivania 
Conducted by the Sisters of St. Joseph 
Approved the Association of American Universities 
For further information write to the Registrar 
Prospective students should make early application 
IMMACULATA 


IMMACULATA COLLEGE -eNnsvivan 


Sisters, Servants of the Immaculate Heart of Mary 
Fully Accredited; Degrees; Arts, Sciences, P 
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NEW 16 MM SOUND PROJECTORS 


NOW AVAILABLE TO 
SCHOOLS - CHURCHES - ORGANIZATIONS 
Viseal Education Saves Huadreds of 
Hoers of instruction ond Lectures 
There Is No Stronger Teaching Force Than 
SIGHT — SOUND — SEQUENCE 


Ask for our new 16 mm Sound Film Cotaleg 


SUNRAY FILMS, INC. 


810 Film Belidiag Cleveland 14, Ohie 
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MARINE TERRACE HOTEL ON THE 


OCEAN FRONT AT MIAMI BEACH 
OPEN YEAR ‘ROUND 
Restricted cliontele. Retes upon request. 
JOHN B. REID, Managing Director 











NEW TESTAMENT 
ORIGINAL RHEIMS-CHALLONER VERSION 
NEW 1942 EDITION WITH 


imprimatur of Archbishop Francis 3. Spelimea, S.T.D. 
gSONST SE" Malte Canes 60 CENTS 
At AN Catholic Book Stores. Write for Circular AT43. 
33 Bercley St. C. WILDERMANNCO. New York 8, N.Y. 


THE DOUAY BIBLE HUUSE 


















MEN'S CLOTHING 
170 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 
READY TO WEAR 
BLACK AND OXFORD GREY SUITS, TOPCOATS 
AND OVERCOATS. Also BLACK, Odd Tressers. 
Store Hours: 9 to 6 — Thursday ‘til 8 P.M. 
GRemercy $-4736 Entire Second Floor cer. 22ad Street 

Mail Orders Solicited 








HOLY BIBLE cutttonen version 
1,308 pages. 14 colored maps. Family record. 
$2.50 to $15.00. Send for circular AB343. 

33 Barclay $¢. C.WILDERMANN CO. New York 8, N.Y. 





THE DOUAY BIBLE HOUSE 








RARE BOOKS, FIRST EDITIONS. AMERICANA 
PRINTS & AUTOGRAPHS 
Bought and Sold - Catslogues Issued 


Catholic History and Theology Wanted 
Goodaneed’s Book Shop, Inc., 18 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 





> Three Registered 
Optometrists having 
years of experience 
are at your service, to 
give you examinations 
advice. 





JOHN J. HOGAN, INC. me Sense eatie sprees 
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PARADE 


A FANTASTIC pattern of social aberrations blanketed 
the country and edged over into Canada during recent 
days, causing some anxious souls to wonder whether the 
strange doings, collectively considered, might not con- 
stitute a portent heralding the near approach of the end 
of the world. . . . In Canada, a man has been going 
around throwing money at crowds. A few days ago, he 
tossed $5,000 in dollar bills from a hotel window to a 
throng on the street below. Traffic was halted for blocks. 
He gave $500 in quarters to a telephone operator who 
handled his calls, and $100 in quarters to a chamber- 
maid. . . . In New York, a citizen has bees entering 
various restaurants, ordering a $2.50 meal and leaving 
a $100 bill in payment in each case with a note reading: 
“Keep the change.” 


Contradictory counsel spread confusion. . . . In linois, 
a citizen on his 103rd birthday issued the advice: “Don’t 
smoke. Don’t drink.” . .. Another Illinois citizen, 108 
years old, advised: “Smoke cigars. Smoke pipes. Drink 
a little beer. Drink a little wine.” Following issuance of 
the two statements, people did not know what to do... . 
New methods of achieving automobile collisions in 
creased the feeling of confusion. . . . Ignoring the high 
ways and streets—usual locale for auto accidents—a 
Cleveland, Ohio, autoist drove his car right through the 
plate glass of an automobile agency show-window and 
smashed into a 1903 Ford and a 1908 Overland which 
were part of an antique automobile display. . . . The 
strange happenings were not confined ta the Middle 
West. ... In Los Angeles a lady, after stepping off a 
trolley, recalled she had left her purse on it. She sig 
naled a motorist, received a lift from him, and overtook 
the trolley. She retrieved her purse and then remem 
bered she had left her fur coat in the stranger’s auto 
mobile, which had sped away. ... A New Jersey woman 
bequeathed two dollars to her husband, with the provi 
sion that he use half of it to buy a rope with which to 
hang himself. No restrictions were placed on the use of 
the other dollar. . . . Unheard attitudes in the field of 
filial devotion were observed. . . . A sixty-four-year-old 
Los Angeles woman, attempting to exorcise, choked hep 
eighty-four-year-old mother with the hope of “shaking 
the devil which was in her out of her.” . . . Married life 
exhibited forms hitherto unknown... . In New York, a 
wife kissed her husbands goodbye as they marched off 
to the wars. Two were in the Army, two in the Navy. 
Later, she kissed their allotment checks goodbye when 
it was discovered how many husbands she had given to 
her country. . . . Social amenities were rudely jolted. .. . 
The Barbers’ Union of Brooklyn issued a rule forbidding 
barbers to gossip with the customers. . . . Devils muscled 
in on dreams. . . . An Evanston, Ill, man dreamed he 
saw the devil, equipped with forked tail and cloven hoof, 
heading for him. The man woke up, hanging head-down 
from his bedroom window, his feet stuck in the window 
crosspiece. He was treated at the hospital for cuts re 
ceived when he backed through the glass, escaping from 
his realistic dream. 


Men throwing money away; auto collisions in show. 
windows; old women choking their mothers; close 
mouthed barbers; wives overstocked with husbands; 
citizens running through upstairs windows, followed by 
devils—these and the other phenomena may strike an 
ominous note in some minds. . .. But the end of the 
world is not yet in sight, for all the prophecies are not 
fulfilled. One prophecy, for example, foretells the con 
version of the Jews to the Catholic Church. .. . Before 
the end of the world, Jews will be Catholics. . . . Perhaps 
the last Pope will be a Jew just as the first Pope was. 
JoHN A. Toomey 























CORRESPONDENCE 











“AMERICA” IN JAIL 


Epitor: You will find America in rectories, churches, 
libraries, Bishops’ residences, and similar surroundings. 
But this was the first time I had seen it in the pocket 
of a prisoner in a courtroom. 

Some days before, a man, something of a roughneck, 
had been charged with unlawful entry (being drunk and 
broke, he got into a tavern basement seeking more 
liquor). Lacking bail, he was committed to jail awaiting 
a hearing, and this day was returned to court to sign 
his bond. As he turned from the Judge’s bench, what 
should there be in his hip pocket but two issues of 
America, which he had gotten at the county jail, and 
which had interested him so much that he had taken 
them along with him. 

The contrast of character and reading material struck 
me as amusing, but it also suggested a destination for 
your readers’ old copies of America. In every county 
seat there is a jail in which men and women await trial, 
with nothing to do but read, play cards and think. For 
all of them, and for us, too, is it not better that they 
read America and other Catholic magazines and papers, 
than trashy comic books, suggestive confession maga- 
zines and the like? Priests in these cities visit the jails 
regularly. They would be happy to distribute donated 
Catholic reading material as well as the material they 
themselves have prepared. 


Superior, Wis. FLoyp ANDERSON 


QUESTIONS FOR ANSWERS 


Eprror: Father Masse has just given us some clear ideas 
on Economic Liberalism and the economic policies of 
the Encyclicals. Such articles will promote the social 
teaching of the Church in the language of the average 
man. There is needed a similar series of articles on 
modern Socialism applicable to present conditions in 
the United States. 

One meets seemingly scholarly Catholics who iden- 
tify the New Deal with State Socialism, who laugh at 
the bureaucrats or at governmental agencies such as 
OPA, or who ridicule the efforts of social scientists to 
warn of the dangers of Communism. There are found 
those who would almost question the need of the de 
velopment of a social science which is advocated by 
Pius XI in Quadragesimo Anno. 

But there is another story, if one were to ask such 
people such questions as the following: Give facts to 
show that this or that governmental agency is social- 
istic. Give facts to show that this or that governmental 
agency is harmful. Can a Catholic vote for the Socialist 
party in 1944? When are books on Socialism and Com- 
munism forbidden? Where is the line to be drawn be- 
tween true Socialism and Socialism in name or other 
named programs in which the State owns and operates 
certain types of business? 

These questions cannot be answered by saying that 
they are theoretical difficulties of a questioning mind. 
They are asked by high-school students. If those who 
so easily laugh at the New Deal or at certain govern- 
mental policies have the principles and facts for such 
answers, they would be doing those of us who have to 
deal with such problems a favor by writing down their 
ideas in language for the average man. A search through 
the files of Catholic literature will show that few treat- 
ments on developments of such a nature have been 
written In recent years. I do not demand this as another 
task for the Editors of America. They cannot be classed 


among those who laugh at governmental policies or 


Christian social science. 
Milwaukee, Wis. Wm. H. Downrna, S_J. 


MORE AMERICAN HISTORY 


Eprror: “At least three times in twelve years American 
history is taught in every one of thirty-two States,” 
writes a correspondent in America (April 22). And he 
agrees with a committee of historians that this is a 
“sufficient frequency.” 

Please permit one who is cnly a laywoman to express 
surprise and disappointment that in 1944 professional 
historians see so little need for—and benefit from—the 
study of American history by American youth. 

New York, N. Y. ANNE WALKER 


POT-POURRI 


Eprror: Thanks for the fine articles of Father Bonn 
(April 1 and 15). 

I thought that your Reviewer was a bit hard on 
Blessed Are the Meek (April 15). The book is bound to 
do much good. 

To Miss Griffiths’ suggestion of daily Mass for the 
duration (Victory Through Prayer-Power, April 8) I 
should like to add another, that the celebrant should 
often, nay daily, throw one good spiritual thought to 
the congregation. It could be done in two minutes or 
less. I think that we priests are sinfully stingy and lazy 
that way. 


Dalias, S. D. R. A. EXRENHOLT 


WHO ARE THE CONSUMERS? 


Eprror: I think the excellent paragraph headed “Profit 
and Production,” in your issue of April 15, stops just 
too soon. All that you say is true, but you should have 
gone on to tell the manufacturer just how he is to sell 
the enormously increased output necessary to give him 
substantial profits with low margins. Alcoa and a lot of 
other companies have done it this year because the war 
demand took all they could produce. Our problem now 
is to create a peace demand equal to the war demand. 
What has America to say on the problem? How are 
we to create this peace demand to keep our factories in 
production, our people employed, and give the stock- 
holders a reasonable return on their investment? 

The problem is discussed by Sir William Beveridge in 
this month’s Atlantic. 


San Francisco, Calif. Harry E. Macur 


ACCOLADE FROM AMARILLO 


Eprror: God bless you; and my sincere thanks for your 
very fine editorial Armistice in Amarillo, under date of 
April 15. I took it to our local paper, and I can assure 
you that they were not only glad to read it, but also to 
publish it. An editorial like that does a great deal of 
good in this part of the United States, where churches 
are few and far between. I hope that many cities and 
towns will imitate Amarillo in celebrating the next 
armistice. 
Amarillo, Texas (Rev.) BarTHOLOMEW O’Brisw 
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Academy Mount Saint Vincent 
TUXEDO PARK, N. Y. 
Founded 1847 — Chartered by the Regents 


A country school for girls twelve to eighteen 
years. Intensive College Preparatory and 
General Courses, Art, Music, Dramatics. 
Organized Athletics All sports la season 
CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 





College Preparatory and 
General Courses, Junior 
College, Secretarial and 
Medical Secretary 


Georgetown 
Visitation Convent 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 








Fully Accredited Courses, Boarding and 
Jenier Coll School 
for Girls wie Notional Petrenste Day. Sports, Advantage 
o oo o MB VEAR . . « of Country Life in the 
ADDRESS HEAD MISTRESS National Capital. 
ACADEMY Bein pen = 
OF SAINT JOSEPHT Aniictes withthe 
IN-THE-PINES State University 
BRENTWOOD, LONG ISLAND Complete coarses in 
New yous ——* Measic, Com- 


BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL hee mys 
FOR GIRLS Ridings Oet 
Address: Directress 
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RATES 6¢ PER WORD. PAYMENT WITH ORDER 


GRADUATE ARCHITECT familiar with Catholic Church } 
and Hospital design for a mid-western office. Good de-, 
lineator preferred. References. Address : Architect, America, 
70 East 45th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


JESUIT HOME MISSION—ONLY A CHAPEL now. | 
Help us to GROW. Small contributions are PRECIOUS; 
and WELCOME. Rev. John A. Risacher, S.J., Holy Cross} 
Mission, Durham, North Carolina. 4 


MUSIC TEACHER. Experienced choir director, com- ‘ 
poser, teacher music appreciation, history, all theoretical 
branches. Particularly desires college course. Best Euro-¢ 
pean training. Excellent references. F. M. Breydert, 8} 
West 16th Street, New York, N. Y. 4 


, 
PERSONAL PUBLISHING. We publish beautiful books, § 
booklets, brochures; collections of prized poems, prose, ] 
letters and memoirs; limited editions. We edit mss. for; 
printing and take care of distribution if desired. Strictly a‘ 
private service for select clientele. All kinds of distinctive 
printing, together with complete editorial service. Manu-‘ 
scripts read, revised, re-written. For information, write :} 
A. Longfellow Fiske, The Longfellow Press, 1775 Broad- 
way, Room 721, New York, N. Y. 


MISSIONARY PRIEST attending four churches alone, 
needs your prayers and gifts to build modest rectory. 4 
Won't you help? Rev. Louis R. Williamson, Hartsville, § 
South Carolina. 7 


4 
IRISH Books, Beleek China, Linens, Cards, etc. Write‘ 
for Catalogue. Irish Industries Depot, Inc., 876 Lexington 
Ave. (Near 65th St.), New York 21, N. Y. 


: 
TAILOR. Your Clerical Tailor. H. DE MATTEI, 534 
Park Place, New York 7, N. Y. (Formerly with John F.! 
McAvoy, Inc.) Clerical Robes, Cassocks, Monsignori Out- 
fits, Sisters Cloaks and Mantles. ’ 


SHOES. “Wright Arch-Preserver Shoes” for men—boys J 
too. A man’s store. Many of the Clergy are our steady 4 
customers—we welcome your patronage. 117 Church St.,} 
corner Murray St., New York, N. Y. , 
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THE WORD 


OUR Divine Lord was obliged to spend a great deal of 
time explaining to the Apostles the reasons for Calvary 
—“Was it not for Christ to suffer and so enter 
into His glory?” Now that He is preparing for His 
Ascension into heaven, He has to explain that to them, 
too. Naturally, they would have liked to keep Him always 
with them, but no—“It is expedient for you that I go. 
For if I do not go, the Advocate will not come to you; 


brother and our Redeemer. The Second Person, 
Man, lives for us and with us, teaches us the way of life, 
dies for us on the Cross, rises from the tomb. The Third 
Person of the Blessed Trinity supplies us with wisdom 
and understanding and fortitude and all His other gifts. 
“He will convict the world of sin and of justice 

of judgment,” says Christ in His promise. It is His 
to supply us with the most convincing proofs (and 
light to understand them) that the world 


and a man given over to sin. It is His to convince us 
that the only way of justice, the only way of salvation 
and of sanity and of sanctity, the only secure way 
men and for nations, is the way of Christ; 
worldly way, the way of Satan, any way at 
deviates from the way of Christ, has already been tried, 
found wanting, condemned here and hereafter. 
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security must go a sense of fearsome anxiety for men 
and for a world that will not accept Christ. It is part of 
the deep suffering of any truly Christlike soul. The way 
is so clear, the path is so well marked, the going is so 
easy along the one right road. And the end of all other 
roads for individuals or for nations is so horrible to 
contemplate—unhappiness, failure, strife, emptiness, 
wars here below and eternal destruction to follow. It is 
this anxiety, coupled with our own sureness of the path 
of Christ and our loving sense of responsibility for our 
brothers of the world, that makes or should make of 
every Catholic under the guidance of the Holy Spirit, an 
apostle, a crusader for the cause of Christ. 

It was the Holy Spirit who was to give to the Apostles 
this final burning conviction. On fire with it, every per- 
sonal ambition and selfish desire (even the desire to 
keep Christ to themselves) turned to ashes. Their one 
consuming, overpowering passion was to make Christ 
known for the good of the world, to preach Christ in 
season and out of season. It explains the “argue, increpa, 
obsecra” of Saint Paul. “Preach the word, be urgent in 
season, out of season; reprove, entreat, rebuke with all 
patience and teaching.” 

Naturally the Apostles did not understand all this 
when Christ spoke to them. They understood only that 
He was leaving them, and sadness filled their hearts. 
Only later they understood that even His leaving of 
them was for their own good, that His own work had 
to be finished completely before the Holy Spirit could 
come with all His wonderful gifts. Christ’s life was not 
complete, His work had not received the final seal of 
approval until He ascended into heaven, to take His 
place, as God and man, at the right hand of God. Tri- 
umphant on earth through the Resurrection, His triumph 
had to be proclaimed by the Ascension in heaven. There 
as God and man, He had to enter into His Kingdom, and 
from there direct to the end of time the forces of His 
Kingdom on earth. J. P. D. 
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Books Jo Read 


MY PRAYERBOOK 
By Father Lasance. Make devotion a more 
















4% x 7 Inches matter, 702 Pages, 4x5%"'—Reg. Edition: Cloth, 
Editio juxta Typicam Vaticanam edge: $2 old edge: $3. janes, T Ea, 
THE FIRST EDITION EVER ane Sedeor 384 $00 cela ed edge: $3.78 
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TO HAVE THE IMPRIMATUR 
An instructive book about ao Ne understand- 


OF A U. S. ARCHBISHOP. 
PRODUCED BY U.S.A. LABOR 








Licht’ Or his UNTENANGE cemented 
Accurate a and references. Printed on non-transparent Indle novel by a 
Fa: ding he ible > L,- ov iely restful tye Ail the new ces, e book by -¥ sen ee Se momen peneeriee 
Popes, are in their proper places. THE PRI COMPANION 
tional features of oid” World editions have been retained A manual of pra devotions, meditat! self 
pe tad new ones, designed by U.S.A. Liturgists, have been added. direction by Rev. b. F. Marcettesu, SS. Cleth 3.7 5 
7-3023 Black leather, Levant grain. Gold edge..... Set: $32.00 THE RINE of the Mystical Body 
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PILGRIMAGE 


To the Miraculous Shrines of the North 


Spiritual Director: MOST REV. FRANCIS J. L. BECKMAN, S.T.D., Archbishop of Dubuque, lowe 


















































Two pilgrimages will be organized this summer, the first Notes on the Pilgrimage — 
in July, the second in August. The Shrines to be visited The Confraternity holds its pil- 
are the following: grimages to strict conformity with 
. , that definition and it invites to its 
Midland, Ontario pilgrim ranks all who would share 
THE NORTH AMEPICAN MARTYRS She thelits Ghet Gow Seem the cel 
—— aati mye emn dignity of such a formal ex- = 
> ie ae pression of faith and of hope. 
OUR ne OF ae one A Confraternity Historian will 
aay pare Creep accompany each pilgrim group to 
Caughnewaga, Quebec detail, in public lecture or private 8 
VILLAGE OF KATERI TEKAKWITHA discourse, the thrilling story of ‘ 
Montreal, Quebec the Missi d th Missi ' 
ORATORY OF SAINT JOSEPH — ee 
Three Rivers, Quebec The pilgrimage in its entirety is = 
OUR LADY OF THE ROSARY dedicated to St. Joseph through r 
Ste. Anne de Beaupre, Quebec His Apostle Brother Andre, whose 
THE SHRINE OF SAINTE ANNE tomb will be visited. 
” SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE FOLDER 
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4817 CHICAGO AVENUE MINNEAPOLIS 7, MINN 
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An Outstanding Champion... 


ORIGEN || | 


His Life at Alexandria 


ame I 
RENE CADIOU 
Translated by 


John A. Southwell 
$3.25 











Few Christian writers have been the center of so much controversy 
as Origen. Few have produced scholarly works so prolifically. Few have 
so extensively influenced the Christian thinking of their age. 


Origen was the outstanding champion, we might perhaps say the \ 
founder, of the school of mystical or spiritual interpretation of Scripture. 
In almost every line of the Bible he saw a hidden meaning of spiritual 
significance. His learning was prodigious, his industry tireless, the product 
of his pen almost incredible in its vastness. Yet he had to withdraw from 
Alexandria and was censured by his own bishop. 


- In the realm of the spiritual life, Origen was not one to be satisfied 7 
with mediocrity in himself or in others. Therefore the loftiness of his 
teaching and the example of his life attracted high-minded souls. Evidently 
in his day great numbers aimed at perfection and eagerly listened to him 
as he pointed the way. 


How his views progressively developed is set forth with admirable ( 
thoroughness in Cadiou’s ORIGEN, HIS LIFE AT ALEXANDRIA. 
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